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ABSTRACT 

• This manvial is designed for the training of inservice 
facilitator teams, which include regular and special education 
teachers, administrators, and other school district staff. Inservice 
facilitator teams are defined as teams which develop inservice 

for their school system. Each c hapter focuses on a^spec if ic 
Tor"€fie~tra^iFilig teain^ importance of each skill and 
alternative activities for teaching the skill are described. Each 
-chapter also describes the continuing support network that is 
' essential to keeping the teams functioning successfully. Chapter 1 
xoresents an overview of the functions and responsibilities of 

facilitator teams and information on how to use the manual. 
2, thexre 'is a description of the strategies to be used in 
a team, selecting participants, the modeling 



\presents 
inservice 
In chapter 
setting up 



skills by the training staff, and the structured 



of team 
interaction of team 
members. In the third chapter, techniques are discussed that may be 
used to help teams share their perceptions of their school system and 
establish achievable goals. Chapter 4 describes several ways to 
introduce needs assessment techniques. The fifth chapter offers 
descriptions of activities that are Used to help teams develop 
resource management skills. Strategies for managing workshops 
presented in the sixth chapter. Chapter 7 includes 
can be used throughout the workshop to enhance 
The eighth chapter is devoted to a discuss^ion 
maintain political support. The final chapter 
the work of the training staff and 
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activities which 
communication skills, 
of how to develop and 
presents a review of 
articulates the theoretical basis 



for a successful inservice program. (JD) 
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. • \. ' ^ WHAT IS HEC? 

In 1974, the school districts in Hampshire County joined to form a new 
puL>lLc agency, the Hampshire Educational Collaborative (HEC). At the request 
of uoi members, vve provide programs and services inclu(;|ing vocational education, 
s^pecial educclion and, inservice teacher education, HEC currently operates more 
than 20 clos5>es Carving over 250 students. Hundreds more participate in, other 
HEC sponsored activities and receive service at their own schools. 

HEC activities are concentrated in three program areas: 

, " Vocational 

- vocational skill training shops 

- youth employment project 

Special Ejducati^n - « 

- classes for special needs students 

- specialist services 

- technical assistance for local school districts 

- extra-curricular opportunities for special needs students 

staff Development 

- resource center activities (seminars, library, recycle materials) 

- curriculum development (basic skills, computers, energy, nutrition) 

- technical assistance to school system inservice planning teams 

- staff development workshops and courses for teachers and 
adininistrators 

,» - microcomputer resource center 

* ' * . 

HEC ib governed by a board of school committee representatives from the 
_foll.ow_ing_ towns. 
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such a cost effective model for the improvement of 
educationcil services to students. 

The revising of this manual has become a tradition at HEC. 
We already are thinking about the eighth editiorhf As in che 
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workshops and suggestions from manual users (yo<f) . And so , 
an anticipatory "thank you" for providing us with additional 
ideas, resources, suggestions, or funny stories; We are 
' looking forward to hearing from' you.- 



Mary Alice B. Wilson 

Hampsliire Educational Collaborative 
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The Inservice Facilitator ' 
Team Mcxlel 



The inservice Facilitator Team Program is designed to 
train and support teams of teachers and administrators 
to 'develop inservice programs far 'their own school 

..systfems. The model includes a training program to 
prepare the teams and. an an-service network to provide 
continuing support to the\ teams' in their schools. Six 
years, of development have -^on^ into the. design. \ 

^Evaluations during those y^^rs have demonstrated its 
effectiveness. The mode-l caa be adapted^ to meet -the 
inservice needs of a coof>eiratlve organization of small 
school districts, such as^ theXjHiampshire Educational 
Collabotative, or a large' school district. ' - 

This manual is designed for people who will be training 
the inservice facilitator teams. Each chapter focuses 
on a specif ic'skill the teatas need to learn: da^scribing 
why'we think the skill is important and. providing 
alternative activiti.es for teaching the skill and 

■discussion guides or handouts as necessary. Although 
the focus" of the manual -.is the training program, we 
have tried to describe "in each chapter the continuing 
support network* which we believe is essential to keep 
the teams functioning successfully. This , is the 

•seventh editiqn of this manual. Eaqh , rev ision has-been 
based on comments from the trainers who have used the 
manual and on the results of our evaluations of the 
ef fecUiveness of the teams we have trained. 



History 



The idea for a' training series began in 1976 when a 
grpup of teachers, administratars and university 
faculty met to design a new inservice training model 
for the school systems in the Hampshire Educaitonal 
Collaborative. It seemed to us that the poor quality of 
many bf the inservice programs j was directly related to 
the planning process. Everything we knew about learning 
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theory and organisational development indicated that 
the wrong people were responsible for the planning and 
that, unfortunately, the people who should be doing the 
planning lacked the skills to take on the task. 

In order to improve the planning process, we designed a 
model for recruiting and training inser v ice facilitator 
tfeams., These teams were to be responsil5ae f or the 
planning iof inservice activities in their school 
systems. We thought that a team which represented the 
sc^iool district's teaching and administrativ<\ staff 
cou^ld be trained in the planning and organizaMonal 
skills needed to design effective inservice proc^rams. 
It would be misleading to say that every team trained 
and every activity planned during the past six years 
has been totally successful. - However, thanks to the 
hard work of the team members and the support of their 
administrators, we know that the inservice facilitator 
model works. ;l*eams do it best. 



JChe_,ar ogr am. based on s eve r a 1 ass umptions; 

1. Adults learn best whea they are involved in and 
responsible for planning their own learning. 

2. A representative group of teachers and 
administrators can be trained in the planning and 
administrative skills needed to organize and evaluate 
an effective, continuing iii::.'^rvice program. 

3. Inservice programs must be integrated into and 
supported by the school system within which they 
operate. 

4. To operate effectively, teams need an inservice. 
support network to provide continued training/ 
encouragement, and communication. 



TEAM MEMBERSHIP 



The Inservice Facilitator Teams include regular and 
special education teachers, administrators and other 
representative staff from the district. In a large 
district, a team could draw from one large high school 
or a group of elementary schools. Over the years'^ we 
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have trained teams specificallv for elementary unions, 
regional secondary systems and special education 
collaboratives. The job titles change, of course, but / 
we still encourage the school system to recruit a team 
which is representative of teaching and administrative 
staff from different grade levels and academic areas. 
Some of our teams have o£fi.cXaJL_xep_resentatJ^es_^f_t^ 

o teachers' union. One of our .teams has a school 

— eommi-t-tee-member . 

When we began recruiting teams, we worked with the 
superintendents to locate team members who would be 
interested in participating and who represented the 
widest possible range of staff concerns and interests. 
We have found that membership on the team must be 
voluntary. Members must be willing to participate in 
the training and to serve actively on the team. Once a 
team is established, team members themselves recruit 
new members. Over the years, teams have recruited 
•specifically to get better representation by sex, 
ethnic neritage, age, subject area, or to add specific 
skills (artist, writer, group facil itator, 
photographer) . 

The i ns e rvl^Te arns~iTr-th-e--HEe-sc hooi s-v a r-y— f-rom-5-to 
■14 members. Less than 5 is hard on^the team. One flu 
epidemic and inservice stops. More than 15 makes 
meetings difficult. Group facilitation writers 
recommend working groups of 6-8. af the school system 
• you work with is very large, you may want both building 
level teams and a system-wide coordinating team. In 
some of our very small schools, the entire faculty (of 
5) is on the inservice team. That is, however, a very 
time-consuming solution. 



.GAINING DESIGN 



The go.als of the training program are to: 

1. Model the best available thtSori'es of 
adult learning. 

2. Develop teams with the skills to 
continue to function after the workshop 
series. 
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3, Develop a support system linking school 
district inservice teams which will continue 
to function after the workshop series* 



4. Make use of the resources provided by 
the training team and participants' 
expertise . 

5. Provide skills and experiences which 
participants can apply to classroom and other 
school responsibilities, 

> 

Through the years, these goals of the program have 
remained much the same. However, the skills identified 
as necessary to the team have been revised by 
experienced team members who have served as workshop 
trainers. This seventh revision of the manual 
identifies 8 skill areas as the basis of the training 
program: 

Team Building: to develop and maintain a 
functioning inservice facilitator team. 
(Chapter 2) 

?m'a1lT^si-s--and~Goal--Se-t-t-ing-:™t o ~a na 1^^^ 

forces affecting the inservice program and to 
set goals for the team and the program. 
(Chapter 3) 

Needs Assessment: To conduct a^needs 
assessment using a variety of procedures and 
data sources. (Chapter 4) 

Resource. Management: To meet the expressed 
needs of the staff with appropriate 
resources . (Chapter 5) 

Workshop Management: To plan, oversee, and 
evaluate inservice workshops. (Chapter 6) 

Communication wi th the School Communi ty : 
To develop and maintain communication between 
the team and the school community, (chapter 



7) 



Political Survival: to develop and 
maintain political support. (Chapter 8) 



Inservice Theory: to articulate the 




theoretical basis for a successful inservice, 
program. (Chapter 9) 



THE TRAINING TEAM 



The training worksnop series is conducted by a team 
(never an person alone). One member, usually from our 
own staff, attends all sessions to coordinate the 
planning and evaluation. The rest of the training team 
may remain the same throughout a series or may change 
each session.. Members of the .training team are former 
„.i:.r:aiiiing. .pxo.gj:.aro...pArj:ij::A&^^ se r v ing 

on inservice teams in their own school systems. 

embersnip on a training team serves as advanced 
training for team members since they have to review and 
revise both skills and activities based on their 
experience as inservice team members. The 
mathematically.^inclined readers will realize that our 
goal of using every participant as a trainer is like 
the r ice-on-the-chessboard exercise. It is not 

"^^possl-bi-e-. tn— t"he- slior-t^r-un-Xth,e fij:„st^row on the^ chess 

board), however, it has been an effective method for 
developing an excellent cadre of trainers, for 
improving the quality of our training program, and for 
supporting continuing professional growth for team ' 
ruember s . 



PARTICIPATION 



It is important that all members of a new team attend 
the training series. It is especially important that 
the administrative representatives on the team attend 
with the teachers. Administrators have found 
themselves in embarrassing positions when they have 
made mistakes because they lacked the skills the rest 
of the team had learned. The administrators' 
attendance, or lack o.f it, is also a message to the 
teachers about how much the administrators value their 
membership on the team. 
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We have found it to be itlore cost effective to train a 
number of teams at one series. The advantage in 
training a team alone is that all resources can be 
devoted to the needs of that school system. The 
advantage of sharing the training with a number of 
teams 'is that a network of resources among the systems 
is begun. Vie plan each training day so that teams work 
together for most of the t-,ne, but have at least one 
opportunity for a cross-team activity designed to 
encourage sharing of resources and experiences among 
teams. We have trained up ' to 60 people with a training 
team of 5. 
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When we schedule a training series, we prefer to plan 
four all-day sessions at least two weeks apart. We 
never plan workshops on Mondays or Fridays (too hard on 
substitutes) . We usually vary the day of the week to 
help the special subject teachers who may see student 
groups only once a week. As substitute money has 
disappear we have run late afternoon and evening 
sesiions It "save's-money—but-- is --i-ne r ed-i-bly - 
exhausting. We have offered the workshops as a 
three-day series, cutting corners where we could. 
'Acting 'on the belief that something is. better than 
nothing, we ^have even offered single, half-day 
introductory sessions to get a group thinking about 
becoming a team. It is, of course, not possible to 
develop a skilled inservice team in a half day, but it 
may plant a seed. 

The schedule for each training series varies with the 
needs of the participants. Only once have we ever nad 
the list of participants early enough to send out a 
needs assessment before the first training day. 
However, our first day's activities help us learn what 
goals the participants have" for the series and what 
skills they have which can be used by the training 
staff and other participants. In order to make sure 
that we provide some activities for each of the skills 
identified, we schedule the four days as. follows: 
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Day 1: Initial team building activities (Chapter 2) 

Analysis and yoal setting (Chapter 3) 

iNjeeds assessment techniques (Chapter 4) 

Homewofk: draft a needs assessment 

Day 2: Follow-up and critique assignments inteam 
building, goal setting and 
needs assessment 

Resource location (Cnapter 5) 

Scnool communication (Chapter 7) 

Homework: draft a communication strategy ^ 

Day 3: Follow-up and critique assignments in team 
bui Iding , . goal setting, heeds 

assessment and school communication 

Workshop management (Chapter 6) \^ 

Homework to complete previous tasks assigned 

Day 4: Review of skills, critpique of tasks assigned . 

^Political support (Chapter 8) 

Inservice theory (Chapter 9) 



If only three days are available, less time is spent 
helping teams critique and, review skills. Day three 
focuses on workshop Management and political support. 
In an introductory workshop we touch on team building, 
goal setting and needs assessment only. 



USING THE MANUAL 



The purpose of this manual is to help train an 
inservice facilitator team. We hope that, with copies 
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of this manual in one hand, a team of trainers could 
pl.an, conduct and evaluate a workshop series for a 
group of inservice facilitator teams. Chapters 2-9 are 
devoted to specific skills we hav.e identified as being 
necessary for the^ teams. Each chapter includes a 
training objective, an explanation of why the skill is 
important/ detailed descriptions of activities which 
can be used to teach the skill, and handouts or 
discussion guides associated with tho^se activities. We 
assume that all participants have copies oF the manual. 
Team members will be using them during the workshop 
series for examples, handouts and after the training 
series for reference and for orienting new team 
members. 

You vyill fi.nci^i.t helpful to supplement this manual with 
a parallel set of files with additional skills, 
activities, brainstormed lists and handouts. You may 
want to turn the manual into a notebook by tearing it 
apart and adding your own additional pages. (Actually 
our e'arlier editions were designed for a three-hole 
notebook, but manual users asked for a sturdier 
binding.) If possible, that is, if you have any money, 
supplement this manual and your files with a shelf of 
reference books. You will find bibliographies to get 
you started throughout this manual. 

It may sound slightly incestuous, but we use our 
training manual to plan Qur own training workshops. 
For example, the training team goes through the 
planning process outlined in Chapter 3 to set goals £o4r 
itself. How else will we know if we* are successf ul?j| 
W.e use the chapter on school communication and worksjjop 
management to plan the. workshop series. . .andso^^o-r^^ 
through the chapters. There are two advanfa^g^ to this 
system: the training team becomes familiar with the 
manual and, even more important, the team is sure that 
it is modeling the. skills it wants the teams to learn. 
Given the general perversity of human nature, the 
inservice teaiins will learn more from the behavior of 
the training team than from any activity structured for 
them. 
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RESULTS 



The final 20 minutes of each training day is spent 
evaluating the session and pj^anning for the next 
workshop. This time is very important to us. Not only 
does it-provide us with specific, ideas for improving 
the workshops to, but it models effective workshop 
evaluation, a skill we want the teams to learn. Over 
the years, we have used a variety of evaluation 
instruments. Whatever format we use, we always use 
open-ended questions since we are more interested in 
individual ideas, than i'n- any mathematical summary. We 
often list the specific goals for the workshop day, 
asking participants _^to describe how the goals were met 
and how they could Have been met better. We always, 
always, always ask for additional suggestions, 
comments, or ideas. ft We then summarize the evaluation, 
use'the results- in planning the next session and 
distribu~te-~.the summary at the beginning of the next 
training ses^lon^Jor in an inter-session mailing). 

Completing evaluation form-should take no more than 10 
minutes. The additional time is ^spent reviewing tasks 
that the team and participants have taken^-on^ndadd ing 
to that list. ("Could you find the name of that~i)er-Son 

you mentioned who ," "I'll bring in that book on 

meeting management I have at home." At one glorious 
first session, the participants were unhappy with the 
local restaurants. In 10 minutes they had organized 
trainers and participants to bring pot luck lunches for 
the other three sessions. We knew that series v/as 
going to be a success. 

What do participants get out of the training series? 
Our follow-up evaluations indicate that they benefit 
from : 

Professional recognition from the 
adminstration and peers within the system and 
from educators in other systems / 

Release time for training 

New skills which are transferable to other 
responsibilities (especially leadership and 
group facilitation skills) 

' Friendship and personal support 
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Access to the power st rue ture 

How do the school systems benefit from the training 
series? They gain a team of teachers and 
administrators -who are willing and able to plan the 
inservice prog ram for the school system . 



CONTINUING SUPPORT NETWORK. 



Unfortunately, our .observations and evaluations 
indTcate that the^ trained team' is a necessary but: not 
'sufficient component. (Now you tell us i ) The school 
system, in particular the school administration at both 
the building and central office level, must continue to 
actively support the work of the team. A definition of 
active support is difficult, since school systems vary 
so widely in their support structures. For the schools 
in the Hampshire Educational Collabor.ative (H£C) this 
has meant that the individual school systems encouraged 
and supported team activities, consulted the team about 
inservice related issues, assisted the team in gaining 
school committee and community support and encouraged 
HEC in its efforts to provide a resource support 
network. This network, sponsored by HEC, has included: 

• 1. Monthly meetings of an advisory council 
made up of representatives from the inservice 



2. Newsletters distributed monthly to all 
school adniinistr ato rs, teacners ' rooms , and 
all inservice team members in the HEC school 
systems 

3 . Computer i zed resource retrieval system 
listing consultants , visitation sites, local 
resource centers and books in our 



teams 




ofessional library 



4. As^stance in locating fund ing for 
inservrce activities ' 



5. Training'^Si new team members 

6, CoordinationNof the Network by an 



/ 



inserv ice administrator 



In the remaining chapters of the manual, these support 
activities are described in greater detail. We hope 
that you will be able to adapt some of them to meet the 
needs of your teams. Don't be discouraged if, at first 
glance, such a support system does not seem possible. 
When we began our training series five years ago, we 
had no plans for developing any type of support 
network. It was the teams who pointed out the 
importance of continued support. "Hey, wait a minute, 
you can't just abandon usl" We innocently began a 
monthly support group meeting workshop 
participants. After the second workshop series two 
year later, participants requested a part-time 
coordinator to provide communication through a 
news-Le.tJte_Cr,^ta locate r e„?_au^rJCjes-.for"a"'-resource'-f'i-l-'e7 
and to plan additional training. Once those Systems 
were in place, of course, new needs were identified and 
once those systems were in place, new needs were 
identified, and 
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Team Building 



Objective-: to develop and maintain a functioning 
inservice facilitator t-eam* 



Many of the school district inservice facilitator team 
member-s-mee-t"f-or~the-f4^r.st^t^ime^at^o-ur^wackshaps.... 
order for the team to function, members need to be 
comfortable with each other* In addi tion, ..team members 
need to understand that , in the long run, the sucess of 
their team will depend as much on their skill in 
working together as on the quality of the activities 
they organize* 

When we began our workshop series, we delayed any 
consideration of team building until the third 
workshop. Over the years, we have realized that team 
building begins on the first morning* We still delay 
formal consideration of team organization until the 
third session, but we begin team building activities on 
the first day. 

Each year, we have evaluated each of the teams in terms 
of its own goals and in' terms of our goals for the 
team. Each year we are impressed with the importance 
of a well organized team. Teams that have not taken 
the time, -or have not had the requisite skills, to work 
well together have* had many more problems, more 
confrontations with administrators and teachers, more 
crises, and more burn-out than the well organized 
teams. 

In the yearly evaluations we have asked former training 
participants which of the skills they learned as team 
members -have-been-most important ^to- them in. thei.r other- 
school activities. Group organizational skills always 
win. Team members report success in organizing 
committees and task forces with the skills learned in 
team building. If you have to prioritize the skills 
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necessary for the team you are training, the team's 
ability to organize itself should come first. 
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OVERVIEW 



Over the years we have used a variety of handouts from 
the many excellent books pn small group functioning and 
effective' meeting management. A brief bibliography 
appears at the end of this chapter. New books which 
you 'should review appear regularly. If you can^^provide 
a smaill lending library for the teams you are training, 
membeVs could certainly benefit from browsing through, 
them, \ ^ ^ \ 

_When~wev-beg an-o-u r--tr-aAning— pr ogr-am-r— we.._fa -.oa _-th.ojse 

small grroup interaction materials which describe the \ 
behaviors often found in a group (gate-keeper, 
mediator) loud-mouth, task versus maintenance 
activitie^s, etc) . However, we found that understanding 

' small *groiip behavior was not sufficient^ training- for 
inservice ^f acil itators. The teams needed know-how to ^ 
organize t^iemselves as a team, and especially, how to 
run good meetings. We now sp6nd less time on group 
roles and mdre time on organizational roles 
(facili tator\^ assistant facilitator, note taker) and 
procedures (agenda,- time lim*its, evaluation). We hope 
that good man^agement skills will facilitate the team's 
understanding \of the small group behaviors underlying^ 
these practices. We also hope that the teams will read 
some of the books we suggest to them to learn more 
airout small group and task groap behavior. 

""in this chapter we will describe first the strategies 
we use to sei: up a team building climate for*«the 
workshop series: the selection of participants, the* 
modeling of team skills by the training staf^, and the 
structured interaction of team members. Second, we 
will describe some specific Activities we use to teach 
organisational skills which participants can continue 

"^to use after the wor^k'shops. These skills include 
agenda planning and evaluation, note taking, the 
assigning of facilitator and note taking 
responsibilities, problem solving, brainstorming, and 
consensus decision making. 
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One of ,our goals at every workshop series is to.make 
.effective use of t.he .participants' skills, ^e?m 
members you will be^training may vary widely ni^their 
backgrounds. If you are fortunate in haying, 
participants (or staff)" who are skilled in small group 
facilitation, you can expand on the activities we 'have 
suggested here. By the end of the series, all team 
members should, at least, realize the importance of 
team organization and be able to use a variety of 
simple techniques to help the team- work effectively. 



ORGANIZATION FOR TEAM BUILD.ING 



-Sei-ec-t-i-an- of -pa-rt-iei pants 



Since team building -is a high priority, it is obViously 
'preferable to train ah entire team at one time. In a 
perfect world, that would always be possible. In pur 
world, it is not always possible. T;->ere may be new 
team members who need traffing which is nob appr-opf lat'e 
..to the more experienced members; there may be systems ^ 
•"that ca'nnot release entire^ teams for training. 
Whatever your training coi^gjiguration, keep the goal of 
team building clearly in mind. Use whatever strategies 
yo-uscan to set up a team situation. "^When you are 
training new members of a team, use some c-j^perdenced 
members of the same beams as trainers; If -or^ly certain 
members of the te'am can attend the entire training 
series, set up a sharing session between workshops, so 
that- the enfire t.eam can participate in some of the 
activities. 
• 

It is especially import«ant to entice the administrative 
members of the team to attend the training sessions 
with the teachers. The ski.3Cls and. morale which the 
team develops are* less powerful when the administrative 
.representative does--no.t..par!tl:cipate-. * 

There are advantages in trai-ning fee.veral teams 
together. We plan some a^cTfTvities which are for 
participants working a^^^^^eams, and some activities 
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Which are designed to mix teams. In the remaining 
chapters, we will describe activities which are best ^ 
dpne by teams (goal setting, needs assessment design^ 
communication strategies,) and activities which benefit 
from having cross team groups (resource location, 
workshop planning, political strategies). Cross team 
activities help 'develop networks between teams that«jan\ 
^last beyond the training workshops and often help 
individua,l.membe*rs to consider a wider variety of 
.opjtions when they are considering solutions to 
problems. 

When we assign tasks *to the teams, the trainers float 
among the groups, ^or remain within shouting distance so 
^hat they can /help a team in trouble. Since the trainer ' 
cannot. \^tay w|th' the group after the workshop series, 
we* do 'not assJgn a traii[er to work regularly with each 
team. • We do'n'lt want the* teams to become dependent on 
outside ass i stance . 



Selection of training staj 



The training*' staff for your workshop is, after all, a 
team. We never have run a workshop witl> only one 
trafner and would ne/er do so. As a team we work at 
developing common goals, careful planning, equality of 
.roles, open feedback and good humor.^ We also w^alk on 
water at least once during, each series. The power of 
effective modeling, especially \£ you take the time to 
talk about the team process openly with- the group/ 
should not be underestimated. 

We have varied the staffing pattern for different 
workshop series. We have tried using one training team 
^throughout the series. This works fine for the 
training team, but school systems object to the number 
o^ release days involved. Alternatively, we have had 
one training facilitator who coordinates the series and 
attends all sessi.ons; th^e rest of the training team" 
changes each session^ In selecting^'tlie team members, 
we have brought together members of a. number of teams, 
(participants hear about^ a variety of tearrt experiences, 
but they'don't get to watch a well organized team au 



-work.) Sometimes the trainers for a given session come 
from a single team. (Obviously the participants hear 
about fewer experiences, bu^t have more chance to 
observe'team members working together.) Whatever 
staffing pattern you use, take advantage of the 
opportunity to use the training team to model team 
building skills. 



Getting started 

0 



Members of our new teams often are not acquainted with 
each other. It is important to remember that teachers 
in the same building may .not even know each other's 
names. The first task, therefore, is to make sure that 
e^veryone on the team knows everyone else. 



Names: It sounds simple-minded, but it is 
hard to remember someone's name if you have 
never heard it before. ' If possible, the 
training staff should have a list of 
participants ^before the session. Names 
should be read aloud, memorized, or 
remembered by whatever system you normally 
use. Name tags are essential and should be 
used at all sessions. (We prefer the sticky 
ones without' the "hello". If your 
organization has cards with a logo, great. 
The little holders are nice. Not everyone , 
wears h jacket, so avoid the ones which fit 
into coat pockets.) After the first 
Workshop, staff should review names and then, 
of course, use them during the workshops. 



Pictures! Photographs are very useful for 
recalling names, for team building, *and for 
producing attractive display areas^during the 
workshop se|S#es. We have had better 
techai'cal suc^cess with »high-speed black and * 
White filmi which can be developed, printed,' 
labeled, and posted at the next session.^ 
PolaroidT is all right 'if you need pictures 
immediately, but the prints rarely are good 
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enough for later use. Color slides, are 
useful for presentations later, but maKe very 
stranye bulletin boards; color prints are too 
expensive for most of us. 



Introductions: Start the first session by 
having people introduce themselves. Next 
time have^^hem introduce the person on their 
right, or their left, or across from them. 
Include name and. something interesting about 
them, or a hobby, or a dream, or whatever. 
The only variation on this we have ever seen 
backfire is when the first person is asked to 
picK someone to introduce, and that person 
introduces a third, arid so on. If you don't 
think that creates stress, watch the faces of 
those who aren't selected until the end. 



Time: Give people a chance to get to know 
each other. It meals are involved, ^ arrange 
tables so that teams will eat together. Set 
up space so that each team can worjjsf^tog ether 
in reasonable comfort, while tlj^^raining 
staff can be unobtrusive obser^rs. 

Climate: Work at setting a climate which 
encourages team members to have a good time. 
There^ is a good deal of writing in education 
about the importance of a good learning 
environment; work at creating one. Do little 
things to create an atmosphere ot team 
spirit. Thoughtful, nonthr ea tening rewards 
help (a magic marker to the team that used 
the most newsprint during the day, a 
miniature aplastic rowboat to the team whose 
school had- a flood betweci.n works'hops) . Take 
Uime at the beginning of the second; third 
and fourth workshops tb have each- team report 
on what ttiey accomplished together between 
sessions • 
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ACTIVITIES 



in additiVn-to organizing the workshops for team 

buiiaii we pra^'a_^^eries of -P-i^-^/.^^i^^^.^Us We 
help, team members deVe-lqp^ team organization skills. We 
trv to integrate this skill-baji Id mg into other 
acuSit es so that te^ms will>r-acUce them under 
reairitic situations and, also, so tha^tj^e can pack in 
as mubh training .as possible during the workshop 
aeries. ' ^ 



Agenda ; planning 



Durinc the last three training sessions, we introduce 
?he team building skills as part of other activities. 

usuai5 begin'by handing out copies o^^^f^^^^ -3^,,, 
and agehda planning forms (pp. 32-33). We then P^^^enc 
some task for an imaginary team^and ^^\-Y'rJ''''° 
to compute the planning form. . ^^^'^Pj^ ' i^°"^ext 
inservic^, team has a two-hour '"^^^^"^/^^^^"^J^hoof 
week to cbmplete their planning of the after school 
workshop iaLlog. Each member has been ^^«^P°"^ ^^f^^""^ 
a Hiffetent workshop. Take a few minutes to fill in 
thesf ptaSing sheets. (This activity can be done with 
the tbt&l iroup, or in informal groups of two • s or 
three'sf. b? ef (10 minute) discussion should , 
touchinl oA the planning process and abo"t the various 
ways offorgVnizing the agenda to get the task 
adcompl sheb. Encourage teams to revise ^he forms to 
meet thUr spec-ific needs. Once everyone is familiar 
with thl foiim, you can ask each team to complete it as 
tie'fiSt sSep In some team activity you have assigned. 
Tt- is e^Decrally effective when the team is asked to 
pLn aleedsfassessment (Chapter 4) or communicatioh 
strategi .(Chapter 7) . , , • 



Note TaWing 



This is 



skiil which is easily incorporated into some 
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other activity* Whenever you assign a task to a group, 
whether it be a team or cross team activity, make suris 
the. group designates a note taker and that the note 
taker uses a note taking form. There is a sample form 
at the end of this chapter (p. 34). Change it to suit 
your needs ,and encourage the teams to change it 
themselves* Stress the importance of simple ^ 
no-te-^taking • There may be situations in whic^ typed 
notes are desirable (and your participants might want 
to list these). For most: groups a set of legible, 
hand-written notes distributed immediately, with the 
tasks clearly assigned and decisions accurately 
recorded., is more valuable than neatly typed notes 
which have taken a team member's time and are handed 
out two weeks later. ' 



Team Roles 



We have identified 3 roles which we think are essential 
for the functioning of a team, or any , task group: 
Facilitator, ^^ssistant Fac i 1 i tator . and Note Taker. You 
can introduce these roles by having the participants 
read a copy of the role descriptions listed below or 
you can elicit descriptions of the roles and 
responsibilities from a group discussion. For example, 
you might ask participants to visualize a good 
committee at work. What is going on? Now visualize a 
poor committee. What is happening? Take the lists 
developed to lead the group through the process of 
describing the important functions of the members. The 
advantage of the discussion approach is that it 
focuses the participants attention bf group function. 
The disadvantage is, or course, t^hat it takes more 
time. 



Team Responsibilities^ 




Facilitator: Plan agenda with help of 
participants , distribute agenda before 
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meeting, start meeting on time, set «> 
procedures and time limits for each part of 
tH.e meeting, Help- everyone- share in meeting, 
call for breaks, review decisions made, end 
meeting on time. 

Assistant Facilitator: Help plan agenda, 
keep track of time, check that all members 
are iVivolved, act as recorder if visible 
notes are needed to 'keep track of the 
discussion (on newsprint or board) , lead 
evaluation of the meeting, compile 
evaluations , distribute copies to all 
members. The^ assistant facilitator becomes 
the facilitator of the next meeting. 

% ' ' . 

Recorder: Keep written record of decisions/ 
actions, responsibilities of team members, 
and deadlines. .After the meeting, copy th*e 
notes and distributp immediately (or as soon 
as possible). Check with group after each 
decision to make ^surejof' relevant 
information. Use a simple note taking format 
(like the one provided in this chapter"). 
Keep in mind the goals of legibility, 
accuracy and rapid distribution. Write 
legibly in black ink so duplicating can be 
done directly from hand written notes (unless 
copies are needed for school commi t tees , 
etc.) The recorder becomes the assistant 
facilitator, of the next meeting. (If the 
group is very small, the 'recorder serves both 
the recorder and assistant facilitator 
roles.) ' ^ , 



Once the participants understand the responsibility of 
each role, they will need to priactice. Each time a 
group (team or cross team) is given a task, remind them 
to designate members for each ro^^. We usually 
introduce the roles with the need&\assessmen t or 
resource management tasks ( chapter s\Ljand 5) . You may 
want to. have colored name tags' with the roles written 
6n them, which you hand out at the begtn'ning of ^each 
task. A' visual cue often h^lps remind the group of the 
.different rolesJ ^ . , . 

Since learning these roles is important for the future 
functioning of the team, be sure to allow the 
individuals time to get feedback on their skills. Plan 



wor-k sessions so that participants spend the last five 
to ten minutes reviewing the process of the group 
(whether it is a team or a cross-team group) . 
Encourage participants to suggest alternative ways of 
hand-ling> situations* Focus on the "next time you might 
try", rather than "you shouldn't have". 

We occasionally have asked group members to role play 
different personal roles (initiator, summarizer, 
harmoni?er, railroader, isolate, comedian) by handing 
out role cards to each member before they started a 
task. If a group is working well together, this 
activity is not necessary and may do ^more harm than 
good. If you do some activity of this sort, keep it 
light. Assign a task that is simple or ^even silly. 
Make sure that the group takes the time to process 
their feelings after such an activity and them mpve 
them quickly , into some task where they can be 
successful together . 



Problem solving 



The process of problem solving has been widely studied. 

. Effective problem solving skills are important in task 
groups (hence the interest of business and management 
in problem solving) and in conflict resolution (whioh^-.- 
explains the interest of psychologists and behaviorists 
in the process.) If members of your staff, or 
participants, are trained in these techniques, you may 
want to do more than we suggest here. At the very 
least participants should know these six steps in 

' problem solving and have an opportunity to use this 
approach. The probelm solving stages are: 

1. define the problem in-terms of need 
^ (we need...,, we lack...) 

2. generate possible sqlutions (what are 
all the alternatives...?) * 

^ ^ ^ 

3. evaluate* and t^st various solutions 
(what would happen if...?) 

4. decide on a mutually acceptable 
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solution (we all agree to try this***) 



5. settle /the details of implementation 
(who does what? by when?) 

• 6. evaluate the chosen solution (what 

happened? why?) 

You can use these stages to structure tasks for needs ^ 
assessment, communication strategies, resource 
management, workshop planning or pplitical analysis. 
Here are some of the ways we structure the learning of 
.the stages. 



#2: Generate possible solutions 



Once a problem has been defined (not as easy a task as 
one might think) , the generating of possible solutions, 
or brainstorming, „is the most fun. We usually use the 
brainstorming technique in connection with some task we 
are doing (goal setting, location of resources, 
workshop management, and communication strategies). 
Before brainstorming begins, the rules (listed below) 
are reviewed. It is also possible to set up a very 
brief training activity in order to review the rules. 
You might ask members of the large group to quickly 
gather in groups of threes (called triads in the trade) 
to come up with all the possible uses for a pen cap, or 
a brick, this manual, or some object in the room. This 
is a quick, non-threatening way to make sure everyone 
understands the rules before you begin. (You can give 
the pen cap to the group with the longest list.) 

After the brainstorming, participants should be asked 
to comment on the process and to diiscuss some of the 
problems of staying within the rules. 



The .Brainstorming Rules*: The purpose of 
brainstprming is to generate as many creative | 
ideas as possible 'withing a limited time. In- ] 
' order to brainstorm, the group needs *a 
recorder whose responsibility is to write 
down all ideas without making any comments'" 
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"^about their quality. It is very important 
that all ideas, however flaky or foolish bfe 
accepted. The* assumption- behind the^ process 
is that the off-beat ideas will stimulate 
others to think in different ways and will 
result in more creative afternatives. If 
group members begin making evaluative 

I comments., (good or bad), the record'er should 
remind them that the evaluations come later 

„.,an<L^e not appropriate during the 

brain s toYiiTiTi g^s e s s-i-6 n>~ ^Th e, -Xec^r de r^ s h o u 1 d 
be someone who can write quickly, LegTb'il-rty . 
is useful, but this is^not the - time for^ 
calligraphy. The pace should.be fast and the 
* time limit short (^usually five minutes) • 

\ 

It is important^ that something be dof'ne with the lists 
generated duffing a brainstorming session. If the task 
was simply to make a good list, the group should review 
the list, clustering similar ideas together, and assign 
someone the task of compiling and distributing the 
list,, usually the list was generated as part of a 
problem solving process, in which case the group should 
return to step three. 



#3: Evaluate and test various solutions 



Try to have a break after the brainstorming session. 
If the group goes directly into testing solutions they 
tend to get silly. Limit this stage to 15 minutes. 
The purpose is to check out potential effects, not to 
make a decision. Try to keep members from saying, 
"that is not a good idea because." instead, have them 
structure their suggestions as the "best scenario" and 
"the worst scenario". The same kind of sharing of 
inf ormatipn^about the school structure occgurs during 
this discussion as during the forc.e f ield; analysi s 
(Chapter 3) . the danger of this stage is. that members 
may, not. be right about. the effects of various' % 
activities. Therefore, ^try to encourage at least two 
aTternative results t6 every solution. 



#4: DecTding on a mutually acceptable, soliition/ 
consensus decision making 



Consensus decision making is the most difficult concept 
discussed in this manual. It really dese^rves more 
space, and takes more time, than the training sessions, 
provide. However", if you feel cpmfortable with the 
coTicept, it is a'skill which .wili help your teams. 

^f^you are going to have the teams. practice this skill, 
you may "want-to--hav.e.Jdl^^ the explanation given 
here, or you may want to* g ive^some-typeL..oJ_large group 
presentation. You might then ask individuals to 
volunteer for a role playing demonstration which others 
could watch, or you could' ask each team to use the 
model as part of some task you have- given them. ^ Great 
tasks for consensus: practical decisions such as where 
to go for lunch, the date and time of the team meeting, 
or how to distribute the homework task for needs 
assessment or workshop management. ^ 



Rules for consensus: The purpose of consens^us 
decision making is to place all group members 
in a position to say "I may not completely 
agree, but I can live with the decision'' and ^ 
support it.** The alternative ' to consensus is 
majority vote, where those who win are happy 
with the decision and those who lose are not, 
and (more importantly) may not support the 
group's actions. Consensus decision making 
takes longer, but mosV people feel that the 
results are worth it. \ 

When all goes well and consensus is reached 
easily, the facilitator sUduld c.heck to make 
sure that all members are ipXfact content., > 
(Easy consensus, may^ mean that^participants. 
t • regally don't understand their r^esponsibility 
to speak up.) ' , \ - 

When there> is some conflict, biit coVxsensus is 
reached^, the system seems wonder ful .\usMally__ 
there has been careful discussion, even more 



careful listenin^V^nd some open disagreement, 
often with "I messages". It is very exciting 
to; think ,th^ the group has been able to 
respect' everyone' s feelings* 

And then there are the times when it doesn't 
work. If some people feel g roup' pi-essure to 
••go along so that we can do something", then 
the system has broken down and the yroup is 
back to majority rule. At these very 
discouraging moments, it usually pays to go 
back to the definition of the problem (first 
step in problem solving) . Chances are that 
the group does not agree on the problem they 
are trying to solve. This doesn't mean 
(sigh) starting all over again, it means 
reexamining the assumptions of the group. 

It may-^alsp; .pay to take some time out: a 
wal k , some • relaxa t io n exe rc i ses , some food , 
small talk, anything that will re-energize 
the group. After the group has redefined the 
problem, a new attempt should be made to 
examine other solutions , hopefully, some new 
ones will appear that will free up the group 
to look at alternatives. On some issues, the 
group may never reach consensus. This may 
seem frightening 'until you remember that the 
alternative is having the group make a 
decision that some members may be unable or 
unwilling to support. 
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j{5: Settle the details of implementation 

Thl'S 'stage rsT^essentrai-.- .The- greatest danger is that, » 
!af,ter the emotionally exhausting experience of 
consensus making, everyon^e will be anxious to leave the 
group. Itus in the facilitator' s personal interest to 
check out'members' feelings at this • point -It is 
better to-spendlO minutes taking a break than to have 
the group wander away leaving the facilitator with all 
the work. The note taking form at the end of this 
chapter is especially useful in directing the 
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aiscussion of implementation* It may be a help to make 
two copies, one kept by the recorder on the form and an 
identical one (perhaps^by the assistant facilitator) on 
newsprint. Some teams we have, worked with list all the 
tasks first, then have people volunteer for them; some 
teams have people volunteer as each task is brought up; 
some teams assign tasks (a dangerous approach if you 
want the job done). Whatever approach your teams use, 
it is essential that the deadlines are realistic and 
that everyone gets a copy of the notes as soon as 
possible. If the group has trouble setting deadlines, 
you may want to do- some work on timelines at this 
point. There is, a timeline exercise in Chapter 8. 

A personal note: We have found that administrators 
carry calendars and, when assigned tasks, immediately 
write them 'down on the appropriate date. Teachers, 
because so little of their time is theirs to organize, 
tend not to carry appointment books and are often seen 
making notes about meetings in the^margins of grade 
books, on shopping lists or student papers. Encourage 
all team .members to carry personal calendars. Spend a 
few minutes having workshop participants and training 
staff display the wide variety of calendars that 
member-s..of almost any group use. The mos\ exciting 
ones are made by peop.le who^ are "into time management". 
Get them to demonstrate how they have designed their 
calendars to meet their specific time schedules and* job 
responsibilities. 

1 
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PURPOSES OF K€ET1NG 
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3. Analysis and Goal Setting 



Objective: to analyze the forces affecting the"^ 
inserv4ce program and to set goals for the team and the 
program. 



When an inservice facilitator team begins to plan 
together, it is important that the members share their 
perceptions of their school system, and their goals for 
the team and the inservice program. As we mentioned in 
Chapter 2, team members often do not know one another, 
so that this sharing of information helps them get 
acquainted. It is also important that they set goals 
for themselves as a team. 

The comments in that first paragraph are so obvious to 
us now, that we are somewhat embarrassed to admit that 
it took us three years to discover the importance of 
goal setting. One reason^any group (or individual) 
sets goals is to have some notion of direction and some 
measure of accomplishment. Another, and equally 
important, reason for the team to set goals is that the 
members of the group need to , share the same goals for 
their activities together. Our yearly evaluations o£ 
the teams indica^ted that much of the frustration could 
have been avoided if' members had spent more time 
talking through their^ expectations. When 11 people 
sign up fot a workshop^ the team member who was only 
expecting 6 really can^t understand wh>4 another team 
member slams down the registrations and^stalks out of 
the room* unless she realizes that the, disappointed 
member expected a minimum of 30 registrants. 
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The procedures we use to help team members d evelop 
■goals have become useful sKills for memoers m otrre^;. 
organizational settings. They find it very helpful to 
have a structure which encourages the members of the 
group to share their perceptions and forces the group 
to be specific about goals. 



OVERVIEW 



V/hen we began the training series, we assumed that the 
team should begin by conducting a formal needs 
assessment. Therefore, needs assessment was the first 
skill on our list?' (It is now third In priority, after 
team building and goal setting.) Although the results 
of the needs assessment will require the team to 
examine, and perhaps adjust, their goals, the initial 
direction must be set by the team working together. If 
you are working with an experienced team, don^t skip 
this chapter, since sucessful teams should go through 
the analysis/goal setting process every year. 

This chapter includes three techniques we use to help 
teams first share their perceptions of their school 
system and their hopes for the team and then determine 
their ' goals and the strategies for achi'eving them. 
These are excellent activities to use to get a team 
working together, and to introduce some of the team 
building skills mentioned in Chapter Two. You will not 
have time during the first day of the workshop to have 
the teams complete the entire analysis and goal setting 
process . However , you can encourage them to complete 
it by the end of the training series. By ,the final 
workshop, the team should have' a set of specific goals 
in writing and should be able to continue to- use these 
analysis^ techniques in the future. There are a number 
of other organizational development activities which 
can be used to help the teams plan their program. If a 
member of "your training team^ is skilled in 
organizational analysis, you ra^Iglv^ want to add to the 
ac tivit ies 1 is ted he re. I ^ 




ACTIVITIES 



Visualizing good inservice 



Sometimes v/e have the luxury of having ^ list of 
participants available before the first training 
session. If we have such a list, we mail them a 
welcoming letter with some history of the training, all 
the logistical details, a copy of the agenda, and a ^ 
half--page questionnaire which they are asked to bring 
to the first session. The questionnaire says: 

1. visualize a good inservice activity. What is 
going on? 

2. Visualize a poor inservice activity. What is 
going on? 

3. What is the , purpose of inservice 

4. What does your school system need that inservice 
can provide? 



We bring extra copies of the questionnaire to the first 
session for those who have forgotten them. (If we 
can't send a mailing ahead of time, we ask participants 
to complete the questionnaire whpn they arrive. 
Sometimes we have no idea whom we will be training 
until they walk through the door.Jji, 

As soon as we have finished the introductory activities 
(introduction of .participants and staff, review ^of 
agenda, house rules about smoking , eating, etc.), we 
turn to these lists. Two, trainers act as recorders to 
list as many descriptors as possible on newsprint. 
Usually there is agreement among jparticipants that good 
inservice includes active, exciting learning and that 
poor inservice includes depressed participants and 
irrelevant information. Pa^rticipants also agree that 
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the purpose of inservice is to improve the educational 
opportunities for students* \ 

This activity has a number of purposes: it is fairly 
npn-threa teaing and thus, encourages people to 
participate; it allows participants to vent their 
grievances about bad inservice without turning into 
crybabies; it provides a training series goal:"good 
inservice". The newsprint should remain .posted for 
reference during the force field analysis and .goal 
setting exercises which follow. After the workshop, 
.the list should be typed and returned to participants 
(either in a between-session mailing or at the next 
workshop) • Some of the definitions developed by our 
teams appear in Chapter 9 (In'serv^ice Theory) • 



E'orce Field Analysis 



The Force Field Analysis technique was developed by 
Kurt Lewin (Principles of Topological Science, New 
York, McGraw Hill, 1936) • The modification we use was 
made by Dr. Merrita Hruska of the Amherst Area Teacher 
Center. 

The purpose of this technique is to allow a group to 
analyze- the structure of the system within which they 
work. We usually introduce this technique by having 
one of the t raining(?team fill in a blank chart 
(pp. 47-51) on an overhead transparency. The training 
team member tells something of the history of his/her 
own team while filling in the chart with the forces 
influencing the teams and strategies the team used. In 
order to keep this history from becoming too detailed, 
limit the presentation tc^ 10 minutes. 

Each team member is then given a copy of the chart. 
.Ask one person on the team to serve as recorder. The 
newsprint notes will focus the team's attention and can 
be copied down later for the team's, files. If you 
haven't used a training team member to introduce the 
forms by giving a team history, you will need to spend 
^bout five minutes explaining how the chart is to-be 
filled in. * . ' 
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p.l Diagnosis and Action Planning 



Although good problem solving techniques require that 
the group spend time carefully defining the problem, we 
usually treat this task very .lightly the first day. As 
the team works together, they may want to return to 
this page for a more careful definition. For the 
moment, ask the team for a general description of the 
problem the school system is^having with staff 
development, the Staff population to be involved 
(teaching staff-, others) and the group's general goal. 
This page deserves much more attention than we give it 
during our opening exerfcise. 'Encourage the teams to 
return to this page later in the series to expand. the 
information here. 



p. 2 Diagnosis of the problem 



This is the most useful part of the analysis for a new 
team. As they list restraining and driving forces, 
they have a chance to share perceptions of their own 
system. Explain that the length of the arrow is an 
indication of the degree of force and that it is very 
possible that some forces are both positive and 
negative. We have included an example (p. 49) of this 
page. The teams should be able to develop a partial 
list of forces and the arrows appropriate to each force 
in half an hour. 

After a break, teams list their forces for the entire 
group to give everyone additional ideas. The . teams are 
then given an additional half hour to complete this 
page and to begin the next. 
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p. 3 Objectives and Activities t 



Have the team brainstorm possible strategies for 
vforking with^the forces, (Be sure to review 
brainstorming rules listed in Chapter 2). After the 
half hour, bring the teams back together to review what 
they have accomplished. Have the teams count up their 
positive and negative forces. Research in 
organizational change suggests that the best strategy 
is to spend most of the energy in taking advantage of 
the positive forces. Some time can be spent 
neutralizing the negative forces, but if there are more 
negative than positive forces at work, the team should 
revise its goal. You may want to ask team members, 
especially those with major political problems in their 
schodl systems, to spend some homework time limiting 
theiff goals. 



We usually assign the completion of this page as 
homework/ or ask the team to work on it when they have 
time during the workshop, but we don't schedule time 
for it. However, we do reward the t^ams who complete 
the entire form (usually something silly at the 
beginning or end of pne of the training sessions: 
their own chart neatly typed, a blank chart, an 
overhead tranparency set, a new pen) 



This summary page is too small for most of us to use, 
but it helps the team see how alL the pages fit 
together. Actually, some teams prefer to use copies of 
this page rather than the four-page version. 

One of our goals is to have team members learn skills 
which they can use in other school settings. You might' 
want to point out that this system of analysis can be 
used by school related committees or task, forces. It 
also can be used in the classroom to help students 



p;:4 Implications for the Team 



p. 5 Summary 




analyze some past or present social or scientific issue 

(problems facing one side "in a war,, eicplor ers.^ 

.pione ers, e t Wrc-5~gTWpi5 , scienLibLb) , 



Goal setting 



Like the Force Field Analysis, this is an activity 
which the teams start during the workshop, but complete 
on their own time. You shoi-l'd allbw the team at least 
an hour of workshop time to work on goal setting. 
Explain all the steps to the entire group, or have 
training team members take each team through the 
steps. We are indebted to K-en Blanchard for teaching 
us this technique. 



step one. With the partially completed force 
field analysis posted nearby, brainstorm a 
set of goals for next year (or some other 
\ appropriate period of time). Remember the 
^brainstorming rules (chapter 2, p.27)^ 

st^p two. Review the list eliminating or 
cluSvtering similar goals. Reco^y, so list is 
legil^e. ' ^ . 



step three. Have each member of the team 
assign prdority points to the goals in 
clusters {\5=most important, 
3-importanLl=least important). While the 
group takesNa' break have someone with a 
pocket calculsator add the totals and rewrite 
this list from^ highest to lowest (listing 
totals next toXeach goal). Select the 
highest goals {fcisually there is a natural 
break in the numc^ers between the top few and 
the rest.) 

We use this system tp^ se-t priorities for the 
original set of goal^s for the team. You 
couTd also use the cdnsensus decision-making 
model here. Sequencing is less threatening 
for a new group. Alternatively, the 
consensus approach woula^ provide the group 
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with more information about -the members and 

•be -a--gtxM3--^ch afYce--to--lre-arn 

(Chapter 2) • 



steps four. Put the first goal on the 
"Indicators of Success" chart (p. 53) . The 
team must first .decide what level of success 
they could jlive- with {.pessimistic level) . ^ If 
possible, 'the team should come up with a , 
number or percentage. For example, if the 
first goal is to offer good workshops, the 
pessimistic i.ndicator- of success might be 3 
workshops which have 10 participants , each, or- 
a 60% positive response on, the workshop 
evaluatiohs or '10%. of the staff participating 
during the first year. The team next 
.completes the, realistic level (team would be 

' content with these numbers) and t;hen, the 
optimistic level (if the stars were right, 

' great but not impossible) . 



It is wonderful to listen to a team^ work through these 
levels of success. There is a good', apeYi exchange of 
information, of personal goals. If the gro^p gets 
stuck on one level or goal, have them skip i^t for the 
moment. Usually tlje problem is a fuzzy goal\ which will 
have to be reworked. L- \ 

The most vaTuaSle aspect of this exercise is the actual 
doing of it, the sharing of perceptions. Koweyer, the 
list will be very helpful to the team later when they 
are assessing their accomplishments. The team \needs to 
know when it has succeeded. ' As Ken Blanchard says, 
'this is one of the few ways the team will get strokes. 
The Indicators of Sucess system is also easily ;\ 
transferable to other school settings . It is vezjy 
helpful with a group of adults or students when , 
organizing events (PTO banquet, junior prom, fiel'd 
trip) or in *a classroom discussion when students are 
developing classroom rules. " * I \ 




eovoe Held Analysis: Problem 'Oiagnosis and Action Planning 



Statement of the problem: 



Statement of the action goal: 



Identification of the population: 



Fo^ce Field Analysis Page One 
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Diagnosis o)\ the Problem 





\ 






Forces restraining the goal 
from hqing attained 




Forces driving towards the goal 


-3 -2 , -1 


Force 


+1 +2 





I) 



3) 



4) 



5) 



6) 



8) 



0) 



< ■ 



Force Field Analysis Page Twa 
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OicgnoQiQ of the Pr*oblem 



rorcos restraining the goal 
frora being attained 

-3 -2 



Force 



Forcds driving \toward the goal 
+1 +2 +3 



-Constant threat by forces 



outside school, e.g. 
staff cuts 



-Failure of staff to 
recognize needs and 
problems 



Hostility towards 

specialists 



-Willingness of staff to 
address problems, ))ut 
feeling of being 
threatened 



-Previous bad experiences 

-Large cjroup structure of 
inservice meetings 

Inservice budget 

-Insorvice scheduling 



—(Mandated, present) 
organized inservice 
program (Attendance 
taken) 



—(Unstructured) Inservice 
team organization 



-School committee— 
(attitude, power) 

-Superintendent—- 



-Parents unorganized 

-No present inservice plan 

-Poor response to needs 
assessments 



Force Field Analysis Example 
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Objectives cpzd Activities 



I 

I 

t 



t 

Specific objectives for /resolving 
conflicting forces 


specific activities or projects 
for implementing action oboectives 


/ 

; 

/ 

/ 




1 


- 


i 

3) 








\ i 

! 


r 




1 

j 






/ 






s • ■ 

l\ 






1 \ 
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Force Field Analysis Page Three 



Implications for Teams 



Resources we have which will 
contribute to impleznentation 


23 

Skills or resources we 
need (do not have now) 


n 




2) 




3) ' \ 




'\ 

4) 




5) 


\ 




\ 

\ 





\ 


1) 






\ 


r 

i 


\ 

\ 

\^ 


9) 






\ 



Force Field Analysis Page Four 
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* Force Field Analytie^ 

For Problem Diagnosis asvi Action Plaming Purpoaes 



1. sptciflc Statc«n«nt of the Problem Deing Worked on: 

2. SptctUc SUtcmcnt of the Action Goal: _ 



Dl«gno^i» of the Problem 



Forces RestrAinlng 
th« Coal From 
Being Attained 



Forces. Driving 
Toward the Goal 



Force* 

-2 -1 +1 +2 +3 



Specific Objective! 
for Resolving Con- 
flicting Forces 



4) 



0* 



Specific Activities Iir^^li cation 8 for Tcoths 
'or projects for 
Iwplementing Action 



Objectives 



Renources We Can 
Now Contribute 
to Iwplerocntation 



Skills or 
Resources Wc Need 
(Do Not Have Now) 
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Chart developed by Ken Blanchard 



Goals 


Pessimistic 


Realistic 


Optimistic 


Comments 






1 










1 


\ 










\ 
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4. Needs Assessment 
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4. Needs Assessment 



Objective. To conduct a needs assessment using a 
variety of procedures and data sources. ; 



During the first morning of the training workshop, we 
keep the teams busy analyzing their school systems and 
setting goals for their team (Chapter 3). Since the 
members of the team represent different segments of the 
school population and since they have a daily knowledge 
of the system, this analysis is appropriate and 
necessary. However, it would be a great mistake for 
the team to begin planning activities without checking 
with the staff in more detail about their needs. > 
What might happen if the team did not do a needs . 
assessment? • 



1. The inservice design would be based on the 
team members' perceptions of what their 
fellow teachers need. The team has not^been 
given a mandate to make that kind of 
decision. 

2. The activities planned might meet the need 
of some^ of the staff but exclude others who 
are not adequately represented on the team 
(coaches, language teachers, specialists, the 
primary staff, etc.). ^ 

3. The staff was never given the opportunity 
to think through their needs together. This 
step is an essential part of the learning 
process (for children or adults). The team 
has deprived them of this opportunity. 

4. The staff will feel no ownership in what 
is planned. Even if the plan is exactly what 
they want, they won't have any commitment to- it. 
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5. The team will have missed the opportunity 
to let the Staff know about their existence 
and their goals. Doing a needs assessmenc is 
great publicity fpr the team. It is also a 
fairly good way to find out what people want. 



OVERVIEW 



Every workshop we '.do for inservice facilitator teams, 
whether it^s a four day sequence, a half-day 
introduction, or an advanced seminar for established 
inservice teams, includes some activity associated with 
neejds assessment. « 

This chapter includes a description of a number of ways 
to introduce needs assessment teciiniques-, a Discussion 
Guide of points which need to be covered (either in a 
formal presentation, a hand-out, or by critiquing tne 
work done by^. the teams) and some sample needs 
assessments to get the teams started. 



ACTIVITIES 



The best activity is, of course, doing a needs 
assessment. If we have scheduled the teams for a 
series of sessions whicVi are held about two vyeeks apart 
(our favorite arrangement), we have each team: 

write a rough needs assessment plan for the 
second meeting 

give it to a small group for the third 

'colla,te the results from tl'ie small group for 
the fourth 
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we spend time at each work'shop having the group 
critique eacn team's work* We also give teams time ti 
revise their work during the workshop* 

Whatever type of assignment yo.u„caiLdevise ^ it is sti 
necessary to have the' group learn about the different 
needs assessment techniques and to learn what to dp 
with the results, T^iere are a number of Ways to 
present this information. 



1, The wrong* way. Embarrassing as it is to 
admit, our very first workshop included a 
three-hour panel discussion hy experts in 
assessment and evaluation. The panelists got 
into d heated argument about esoteric data 
collecting issues of no interest to the 
participants. Lt was incredibly boring. 

2, After that disaster, we began collecting 
examples of needs assessments, making 
multiple copies (we didn't have a real manual 
until the third year) and using those to 
generate a discussion on the good and bad 
points of needs assessments. A set o'f 
overhead transparencies of the various needs 
assessments made leading the discussion 
easier, especially when trying to demonstrate 
problems with wording or format. 

3, We have also tried . hav ir*q the group 
develop a criteria of sucess for the needs 
assessment process. ("If the needs assessment 
is successful, what will happen"). This 
often produces a very interesting discussion, 
and leads easily' into an examination of 
different techniques. 

4, Assign a needs assessment plan for 
homework. Spend no more than an hour at the 
first workshop on needs assessment, since you 
will be reviewing the main points during the 
critiquing session. Always remember to take 
the time, no ma^tf^er how much^you want to 
cover, on reviewing both the product and the 
process of team homework. Reviewing the 
product is important, because this is your 
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best chance to evalute what the team has ^ 
learned and needs to learn. Reviewiny the 
process is important because one of the other 
objectives is to have the participants become 
functioning team members. The assigning and 
carrying out of tasks is a critical part of 
team membership. This task offers a 
wonderful opportunity to introduce the team 
to functional roles (Facilitator, Assistant 
Facilitator and Note Taker. For more 
information on team functioning see Chapter 
2.) 



DISCUSSION GUIDE: NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

\ 

The rest of tnis section Vill list the most important 
points to cover in your discussion of needs - 
assessments. A number of examples, needs assessmen.ts 
are provided at the end of the section. Use these at 
your first workshop $eries, but begin a file from your 
. teams and use examples from that file at future 
workshops . 

1. Why do a needs assessment? 

— to find out what people are interested in 

— to let people know you are planning something 

— to check out your perceptions of what is needed 

* — it Sounds very professional to say "as a result of 
our needs assessment, we.." 

2. What problems are likely to occur? 

— the answers will be so ambiguous or so complex that 
they will be useless 

— the process will take so long that you will treat the 
results as sacred and will continue to use them long 
after they are out of date. 



— no one will fill in the form, or if they do won't 
jive it careful thought 

-^you won't do anythin^^ with the results and will lose , 
your credibility | 



3^ Why give a written questionnaire? 

it takes much less time than doing interviews or 

small group oral assessments 



— you can set a climate for completing the form by f 
cioing tne^ assessment as part of faculty or department 
meetings/ Begin with a small group brainstorming > 
session of staff needs ; (jpne team member per table or / 
cluster of desks) : follow with time to fill out the 
form. Have a team member at each table to lead / 
discussion, help answer questions about the form and' 
collect the completed questionnaires. 

^ / 

— if names are included on the forms, the team can get 
back to individual people to make sure needs are b^^'iny 
met. ; 

— the results can be summarized for reports, 
presentations and for your own planning ' 

—only costs are duplicating, team time in design/ing , 
administering, summarizing, and food used for the 
meeting where form is to be completed. / 

/ V 

4. Why ask "closed'' questions on written questi6nnai re 
(checklist, yes/no, multiple c4^oice) 

\ 

— takes less 'time to complete ^ 
— easy to tally results , / 

— results look good in report, easy to convert to 
percentages / 



—don't get requests for things you can't respond to 
(since you inade up the list, presumably yoyi can find 
the resources to meet everything on it.) / 

—don't get contused by leaving staff acti/ally tell you 



/ 

/ 



6e 



What they want, lim\t the responses to those you expect 
to receive 

— staff will know exactly where you are comincj from, 
what your biases are 



— can be combined, wi th open-ended questions so that 
need for percentages/ranking/etc. can be met and more ^ 
information about people^ s needs can still be collected 



5. Why ask "open ended" questions (asking people to 
list most important needs, describe ideal training 
situation, explain what skills they think will be most 
importantto* learn)? 

— get wide V^i^-i-ety of responses which fairly accurately 
represent s^aff concerns 

— can cluster needs for reporting purposes 

— can get back to individuals (assuming you ask for 
their names on the questionnaire) whose needs will not 
be met by the overall plan 

— will get answers- from quieteV members who miyht not^ 
talk in a group discussion 

— will give the staff, the impression that you value 
their honest answers 

— will provide the team with hours and hours of work to 
cluster Responses into some meaningful design 



6. Why do individual oral needs assessments? 



— the team can spend the rest of the year collecting 
data 

— can follow up on answers, ask for clarification, more 
detail 

— lets staff know that the answers are so important ^ 
that you are willing to take the time to ask each 
person 

— individuals may be more open with a single staff 
member than they would be in a group * 
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— can do a random sample set at the beginning-of a ^ 
needs assessment process to get a sense of th^e * . 

questions that need to be* asked on a written 
quest^onnai re 

— can do interviews with key individuals in the 
administration, teachers union, school committee, 
community, and staff to clarify their needs 

— can follow up written ques't ionnai re with select-ed 
interviews 'of those whose responses were most ambiguous' 
to determine their needs and to inform them of the role 
of tiie t^am. 

— end lip with completed forms which you have been 
filling out during each interview wjiich can be combined 
into a .r*eport and inservice design 

* • • - <^ 

7. Vihy do- group oral needs assessments? . 

— more suggestions generated in group setting than in 
individ'ual interviews, as the discussion becomes a 
brainstorming session for ideas on staff development. 
It sometimes helps to ask the group to, describe an 
ideal situat^ion "think of a good inservice program, 
what is going on?" or "what must happen in order for ^ 
this year's inservice >rog|ram to be a sucess?" 

— good introduction to giving a written needs 
assessment 

— good, press for the team who would be conducting the 
sessions 

— end up with Xp^s of ideas and some' newsprint which 
can be conver into a report. 

8. Why do all of- the above (oral, written, open and 
closed questions)? ^ 

— it's very unsophisticated to use only one data 
source^ Since every ^source is biased in some way, your 
only hope of getting good data is to have more th^n one 
type of data collection procedure 

V 

— people Respond differently. One o£ the clear ways to 
model the fact that you are interested in meeting 
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needs, is to be accepting of individual differences in 
communication style 

— you may not have more actual pounds of data, but you 
will'have more insight into why certain topics keep 
appearing, or why others never show up 

— if you plan it right, needs assessment can be fun. 
Make the faculty meeting v^here you are doing the needs 
assessment a party. Iiji Amherst, Dr. Merrita Hruska used 
to hand ouu numbers at the door which assigned faculty 
to tables (thereby breaking up the usual cliques) where 
ttiere was punch and .CQokies. A team member was 



At the end all the ques1:ionnai res wer'e completed and 
all .staff members had talked with a team member and 
some other staff members about the design of inservice. 
In South Hadley, an administrator baked the banana 
bread for the meeting in order to demonstrate his 
commitment to ttie process. 

— what are you going to do if yo\j don't do a good needs 
assessment? How are staff going to be involved in the 
process? What are your assumptions about learning? If 
you are not prepared to ask people what they need and 
then to respond to those needs, 

9. What are some examples of questions we can use to 
design our needs assessment? 

— thought you would never ask. Included in this 
chapter are examples that we have collected from our 
school systems. ' Remember each is designed for a 
specific situation, make sure yours is appropriate for 
your situation^ 

— you probably nave some old needs assessment forms 
around already which you should use to start an idea 
file. Keep adding to it. 

— there are a number of books on workshop planniny and 
soc ial se rvice planning which include sample 
questionnaires, copy the quest ionna ires for your t i le 

10. Are there any tips for designing the written 
questionnai re? 

— always remember to have a few people- proof your form 



assigned to each table 




meet ing . 




J 



I- 



V 



by filling it out. Check for spacing, spelling, 
clarity, vitial information (who is sponsoring the 
assessment, 1 when is it due, to whom should it be 
given), and^make sure that a request for "additional 
ideas or suggestions" i? included* This is an 
essential question no matter what format you use. ^ 
Check againjfor jargon, for ambiguity. 



"Take the Responses from the /test group. Can yoij 
collate them? Did you remember to ask not only about 
topics but about style (how a/id when workshops should 
be conductecl, by whom, in wha't ' format ) Have you/asked 
for more than you can respond to? (If the only power 
you have is to :plan a once-a-i-year release day ar^d you 
ask about topics for a^ter-s'chool courses which/you 
cannot produce, you are digging yourself ^a big hole.) 

— it takes 
been , that , 



years to build t/rust. Our experience has 
i^^^w in the beginning; staff are reluctant to 

admit to the team (and 'maybe to themselves) wh^t their 
needs really are. If you accept the needs as /stated 
and meet them, new ones, vJhi.ch--may involve mote risk, 
will surfade. You also rjeed to think about / 



establishing trust in the 



that your needs; 



administration. Ir you 
assessment will create any 



Uiiai. y\J\JLL il\2WV4-' « WW w ww...«.- - ..... 

bad feelinr. m^ke sure the administrative 

you distribute it |(and have a 



anticipate 
anxiety or 

council has a copy beiore ^ 

team member present t. explain your procedure.) For 
example, the needs assessment on p.70-71 might create 
prablems if! the administration didn't under'stand the 
purpose of !the survey. YoA will never have a greater 
opportunity! to practice^youV skills as a manager of 
learning than on the inservice team. j 

I 
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SOUTH HADLEY STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Do teachers fcJfl the rane 
about teaching and their role In 
this systeo as they did this 
tiro last year? 

The Staff Developcent Group 
wo'.ild like to find out, and 
therefore pla.'i* a nc;; needs 
ac5'»5s:i<»nt at the end of this year. 

The School Conwittee gave 
its approval at the June 1 meeting, 
The actual schedule will be auVrject 
to approval of the adnlnistration 
Axxd ZHTJi^ since it is proposed to 
take place during the final t* reo 
teacher days. 

If ,»;rvroved, the process will 
be slnil.'»r*to the one esiployod durtng 



last years assessment. A que::tion- 
naire would be distributed at 
individual building aeetings, followed 
by on open discussion period. 

The asses&nent itself vrill bo 
radically redesigned so that it 
will be a critique of this past 
year's st?»ff dovelopnent fregrnn 
as well as a moans of pointing to 
potential directions for next yeT. 

Any staff nenber v/iahin^ to 
nxko su'"*7Sticr.s for thin;^,s the 
ass'T-sne. t ni^ht cover, or i/ishirg to 
help adninister the asseasnent, 
nay do so by chockin; the appropriate 
box on page or by cor,tacting any 
staff d<sv^lop^ont ^oup n'*-.ber». 







i MAY II 1 
\ WofiK\jHOP 
' RESULTS 






4^0 





The stpff develcpTcnt group is ready to asrist 
any staff nenhtr desiring * specific workshop topic 
during the final teacht-r days in Ji:ne. 

Help' might include contacting teachers or ccn- 
<ultants to offer wor';phop5, helping write propo?nls, 
*»rr/»nf:ir.s rocns, r"^-^ci^^"6 the event, ar^d bsdc^ting, 
if necessary. 

According to suD«*rintenHent Hoar, core funds 
nay b« availoble. 

Staff ffcnbers ^yisliing to t»ke advfxntage of this 
help can do so by checking tlie appropriate box on 
-•^e U or by contacting ary staff develooncr.t r.c-^l'er. 
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ftbruary 6, 19T8 



D«ir Teachtrt: ^ ^ 

Thursday, Februtry l6, 1978 la the date let for the| second Half- 
Day Workshop. Ott thli day aU teachers are requested to gather at the 
Ware High School Auditorium froo one until two o'clock, j During this 
time you viU he asked to complete a Needs Assessment which will he 
used for planning the Curriculum Day and the two half-diy Workshops in 
the 1978-1979 school year. , 

The Heeds assessment includes questions pertaining to skills, systens, 
techniques, styles, needs, management-, development, activities, and grouping. 
This Assessment was developed with the help of the Hampshire Educational 
Collaborative . 

We are excited about the Heeds Assessment because it will determine 
specifically the areas you, the teaching staff, are most concerned about. 
Workshops ViU be given in the areas you as a group chose. Please ccne 
prepared to make known the programs you would like to participate in 
at your future Curriculum and Workshop days. 

Yotir Inservice Committee, 



Peter Baltren 
Carolyn Street er 
Peter Thamel 
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BSC XNSERVICE cACILITATdlRS TPAI^^IMG WORKSHOP, WINTER L973 
HAMPSHIR17CATEVAY INSEP.VICE PROGRAM 



In order to design the inservice progran, need to know which 
types of learning experiences are best for you. 



Which CO you prefer? 




L. attendance voluntary 

or 

attendance required ^ , 




2. individual in^ervice projects 

or 

STnall group activities 

entire faculty activities 




3. tine spent receiving 

infor:r.ation _ 
or 

tir.e spent planning 

classrccr. projects 




or 

i\c 1 1 vi 1 1 e s . dur ing re 1 eas e 
ti.T.e 




5. ir,service plans riade by a 
ccr.'.-ttee of teachers and 
acninis tratcrs 
or 

ir.StsrviCG plans siad<> by 
the adninistration 




S. set of skills taught in one 

all-day session 

or 

set of skills taught in 
weekly o;ie hour sessions 




7. outside consultant acting 

as leader oc a v/crksho? 

or 

school faculty r.en^ber acting 
as leader 





^3 



Which do YOU prefer? 


Why? 


8. opportunity to receive 

inservice credit 

or 

not interested in credit 




9. homework:: developing 

classroom projects . 

or 

homework: reading and 
preparing short papers 




10. option off receiving 

college credit (at personal 

expense) 

or 

not inter*sted in academic 
credit 




11. series off guest lecturers 
or 

series of vorkshops with 

sar.e staff 




1.2. What are the vcrst things that can happen at an inser-/icc 
activity? 



13. What are the best things that can happen at an inser'/ 
activity? 



Questionnaire 

Directions: 

Please check the appropriate box opposite each question. If your 
answer i» "no" elaborate on the specific area o^ concern and possibly 
why . ^ 

Question 1: Curriculum 

Are you generally satisfied with the basic curriculum of the school^ 



Yea 



Reason r 



Que^ftion 2: Pupil Personnel Services 

Are you generally satisfied with the pupil personnel services 
available for all students? Yes No 

Reason'. 



Question 3: Pupil Management 

Are you generally satisfied with the discipline policies and 
procedures as regards student' behavior in the school? 
Yes No * 

Reason^. 



Oueution 4: Instructional Resources 

Are you satisfied with the A. physical materials ^ndequiproent and 
B. the support instructional personnel available to carry out the 
educational program? Yes No 

F.eaaon; 



^5 
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Question 5: physical Plant 

IS the school building ideally utilized to provide instruction? 
Yes NO 

Reason 



Question 6: coirmuni cation Systems 

Are there sufficient avenues for conununication between: A. personnel 
within the school or b. outside th6 school? Yes No 

Reason . 



Question 7: instructional Approaches 

Are we using the best approaches to provide the educational program 
for our students? Yes No 

Reason : 



Question 8: Supervisory Approaches 

Are you generally satisfied with the amount and kind of supervision 
which >^^u receive from supervisors? Yes No 

Reason. 



Question 9: Administrative Structure 

Are you generally satisfied with the administrative structure of 
the school e.g. team leaders, asst. principal, principal, spec. ed. 
administrator, etc.? Is this structure the best for our needs? 
Yes NO 

Reason ' 




1978-1979 SCHOOL TEAR 



tfage: ^ P oo it Ion: ProRrw: . 

Lcnfth o£ tin* in current poil'tion: X «otth o£ tln« vlcb HECi 

Instructions ; Indic«t« your oetd for HIC to j>royld« opoortunlties for ^ou to 
Itam raort about th« ikilli listed btlow by using ch« follovin<; code, 

1— Feel confortjbU 2— rTeed ioat help <1 eeislon) 5— Really need help 
A— Hot sure vhtt is involved in skill H/A— not appropriate to my cUtaroow 

population 

I. Classrooci Instructional SVilla 

Individualizing Inatxuction 

Us ins saall groupa effectively 

Using role play ana slsulatlon gaiMa 

tUxiaitln'^ the effectiveness of an aide 

^Oneratinfj A-V equipnent 

^^J'a^lnj and using cirrlculun naterlal 

tracking sttidcat progress and record-*/ eepia'g techniques 

^Probxn^ skill acquit itlon 

taak analysis 

Classrooo envlroraental design 

^1:1 instructional sessions 

^Plnnnini: field trips 

Other , 

II. Ssuder.t *'inaRftrynt Skills 

Itotlvating a ^lass 

H andling disruptive behavior 
^Student's rights— the legal side of the picture 

U ain» behavior citnagenent techniques 

Counseling in the cUsarooa 

^irrltins Pcrfomance Contricta 

Us«5 and effect of psychotropic drups trlth atudenta 

pealinsj uith teiiure disorders in the clasarooa 

^ ^nehavioral observation technique* (observinr. staff and students) 

^3econins aware of different i^aminr; styles 

Other 




2. 



ERIO 



m. Organlgational and flAnnlnK Sic lilt 

DeterolnlnR joala 

Wrttlns and using objectives 

Planning' and orsaolzlng tmlta 

PUnr.lns with other t«aCher> 

^UjJlng ipeclallsts In the classroofli 

Planning Interdleclpllnary prosrawli 

Evaluating the ef fectlvenees of a currlcuXin 

Vrltins course descriptions 

DeflnlnS course tcope and aequence 

frograa developoent, Banageaent and ev*laatlon 

Writing projraa daacrlptions 

Other — _ 



IV. !Cnovlcd<!c/Tnfotr.Atlon 

tocAl reso-rces, speakers, toura, service e^eoclea. source of free oacerlalj. etc. 

»;hat Occupatlooai/Oireer Education services are offered by HEC 

^^/hat the U£C Inservlce Project la all about 

^ttov to use a CET Liaison to coordinate service* for MS studenCs 

H ov to get an education plan modified 

^Accountability at the ;>ocal, state and national levela 

How to find out about grants/grant-vrltlng ekllls 

The adolescent in the hone, school end cotsounlty 

The oultiply handicapped In the hone, o-.hool and coanunlty pther_ 

V, HZC Special Education Servicita 

Special Education Liglalatlon (State and Federal) 

^Knovlcdg* of HCC Special Education services offered during 1978-1979 

^Preparing tc attend an Annual Review 

^ILiking refcrr*ls fcr additional asseascents 

t/orklng with your SducAtlonal Coordinator 

^tC referral systea 

Uslnj dlftcnostic tett infocnatlon 

^Ualng cu-ulacive record infomatlon 

VorVlag »ilth pa'ents 

I'orKln* vlth LEa's 

C'derstJndms the CORE process 
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3. 



VI. X<ading/t*ny:u«^« Arts 

! / 

S tlectlng -approprltt* rMdins tut«rXtX 

ttarning *bout|«p«clailxtd rtadlng profro* * 

Katchlns tptd^lc reading progrtti to Individual ttudtnt 

petemlnlns Individual needs In listening *nd oral comunlcetlon eklU* 

Integrttlrg readlng/Unsuege att* Into aubjtct areas 

Teaching library skills 

Developing sklUf In outlining, note-taking, critical reading and writing akllla 

Teacfilng creative^ writing O ther 

Technique for teaching apalllng . 

^Developing basic covprehenalon and phonetics akllla 

Jlord attack strategies 

Pra-readlnjj 

^Functional reading ptbtr_^ . 

Ttl. Kath (Quantitative) 

Technique for teaching basic operation • 

Practical aath currlculun 

Teachlnc oetrlcs 

Reallcy bases for abstract oath ^ 

' Using coLTuters In cath/tclence ^ 

Use of pocket calvilators - 

^Functional oath O ther 

Vtll. Dev^topiacntal 



^Developrcr.t.-l sequences for **norral" atudents (specify age group)_ 

Dcvclopaental sequences Confowdcd by disability 
_Joilet training techniques 
Jl.anjuase dcvelo;jnent (Expresalvc/Receptlve) 
_^Flne PotoT dovelopwcnt 

jCroas aotor devclopncnt " ^ 

_Use of acc-approprlatc act^vltUs In teaching basic akllls 

_^Ar>e-appcopriate social developoent 
^Cevelopftcnt&L assessc^ents 

__^Doftnltlons and Inpllcatlona of aedlcal dlagnoais 

0:nor 



ERLC 
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XX, Corasunlcttlons 



JInCcraetins with colleagues 
JCnteraeClns with adslnlstraeora 
^■P^ovlng par cnC-> teacher raporct 
JDaaIlr\^ith apaelallsta 
^Inprovlns studenc con£«r«ne«9 * 
JTcaeher sharing scraectia^ 
JPaer/Teaa taachlnt arran|eiMftts 
^Supecvlaln; aldas 



Othar 



S. Teacher Sunport 

I ncoaa ^ tax ^id/tax ahaltar 
U nderataod ing the contract 
Asaesalnt career /^oalt 

lAklnc criclclaa conatructiraly 

iocaclog '5us»er opportunltlei 

Graduate work 

First Aid CPR worUahopa 

llaodllng Job frustration* 

C oocrolllng bad taachlDg habits 
^bCaff evaluation O thar 

. Coala, Philosophy, General Tssyes 

\ D eveloping a philosophy of education 

Sectlns sr.hool and/or prograo/HEC-vlde goal* 
Cei\eral trends In Aaerlcan Education 
Other _ 



XIZ., 



\ 




I 
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Znstrrict t^ds Atsttaaent 



ladlctte fon:at9 /ou vouXd favor beins used as part of Inservlce. 



Very 
Intcrttted 



Soeevhat . 
Interested 



5. 



^Ort 
Int treated 



/ 

/ 

/ 



/ 



a. 7ise for exchaast of ideas vith 
colleagues 

b. I>nonstratioa Xesaona taught ty 
other teacheri. 

e. Vlalta to other pro^raaa 

4. Prosraaced Inatnxtlon 

t.- Vor:;8ho?3 'vlth hic^ parttclpaat 
iavolveieat 

f. A series of presentations bj 
ksovXedgeable people 

g. Study at a collsge or uat4(;itc»/.ty, 
either dt^ree or accdec-c^' 

h. XLse CO att^sd professloaai' > 
eoafereaces or ccnveaticas 

1. Satbatical leave 

j. Student feedbaqk of t:.elr 
perceptions 

k. Vldeot^plnr. and anaa:;sis of a 
teaching 'onli 

1. Tl^e for Independent study or 
research 

s. Cxchonc^ 01* role* (teichart ed. 
coord., ata.) 

a. Oncoln? weelOy or -.ontSily workshops 
Tros 2:U5 - 3:^*5 p.a. 

0. Other (please sptcify): 

0 

0 

• 5 
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SCKCOt. . (»HA0B LEVEL 4 5UBJi:CT ' 



Thtt XnttEVlct Cowltcct U in tbt procttt ot pltonlns both ACtlvicits for tht 
ralt««t day In Kirch and «Cur school ixutrvic* c6t}rf«»» Mtd hulp froo you) 

X Structure for fjiUtst Dty 

I wuld pr«f«r » ^...^^ 

_ All d«y school tMtcias* j 
All^aty instnrict prograa / 
. Cg«ln4tton of school' DMClnga and iiaarvlca 

IX SCTUctura of After School Znsarrica Prosroza 

A I uould ba cvallabla afcar achool at«rcln(s tba aod of JAou«ry on 
(check «a nsny as poaalbla) ^ 

Monday Tuesday . Va <nesd ay 'H my cdjiy 

u □ Q u . 

B I t»ould ba able co travel half an hour co an aftar school iosarvica pro^rau* 
y aa . no 



Sea back for mora quaatlooa- 
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in 



:ic< for tnivrvifo 



a.»y Of 411 tt tvAod! crtfiit w;>.k»hopi. 



rrioiltixo i 



(ii toch). rirai« r«nW I to S CI would be CAJtt ir.(tr«stine to 




ACTlVlTItS 



School In««rvic« CridiC Uotkjfccp 



Ln*rrv t3.t I- uvTion3*'nt4l CduCiitioo (ite ftp«tat« 



Spring 1979 



iUi^^n^^Chi *.dtca Dtvelo^ tluiv ?otentl«l 4t Total 



"T School 1 cu«/Adaini»t ration/ Faculty Coiouni 



j:if u t .r.y Voc ZJ. int.-t Hifth Srhool Curriculiia, 



Art :ho t Jij>i 



Ku* f*.tl .A 3„ 



C ri^( Vfirir y 'Fufwlifi ^ InforMtion 



Kon-^o»petiiiv« Gioet/rhyiicAl Education io ti»» 



Ar\ i n Ev<ry O!rnroo» . 



Ta the Co. tent Ar<t« 



K^iVj i-or Scie nee HAteriaU 



InU^i^VWK rMf PLf td. inro tht Claeafooa 



Cri .1' ive Ur»r..t -ar.] Ivavfaent 



K^hjvior t *c^t v on 



Other 



I979-I9W 



U.. > * (jrNiUirg thii uut . We vill let y^u 



iiow the u:ulis ^>i- 
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ffEC INSCRVICE FACILITATORS TRAINING WORKSHOP,] WmER 1978 \ 

Past Irt-s«rvico Progrtms 

" Explanation: We need* examples of past good in-service progrAma s<^ 
^ that we will be able to set up future programs whi<f;h will prove 
' meaningful for ycu, and as a result will benefit your pupils. 
Please write up more than one program if you can. ' 

Thank; you for your ^ 
cooperation, ' 

Mary I Lou Curtetiw \^ 
I. Which in-service procrara do you feel wfts of j.ost benefit for you| 



\ 



II- Who was the leader for this program? (or leaders) In 
what capacity. . .instructor, organizer 



in. what types of activities were involved during this training? 
Please star those activities which you found most 
interestirg and ber.ef icial . f or you. 



^. Lecture and research 

3. Spall group discussions 

C. Ciassrccaf participation 

D. Tests 

E. Other (explain) 

What lasting effect has this program had on your teaching 

(or wording with children)? How have you added to or improved 

your reaching as a result of this program? 



Other comments; 



S4 



IV. What is the best time for in-service workshops for you? 

After school 

B. Evenings 

^C. School vacations 

D. Other (explain) 



V. would you be more apt to take part in in-service training 
if you receive credits? 

Yes No 

(Explain. if you wish) 



VI* How would you feel about inviting faculty members (a limited 

number; from other school sy stents to take part in the learning. 



VII. Please ^cli any other conunents about in-service traminc that 
ycu T.ay nave . 



VITI.Vhat do you think of this questionnaire? Are the questions 
clearly stated? Have I covered all aspects of in-service 
training which need to be covered in a quest lonnaire** Co 
1 show bias m n\y questions? Do you feel threatened by any 
questions .... that you did not want to answer then\? 




Future In-service Programs 



Explanation: We need to assess cur needs before setting up 
meaningful in-service training programs, and we need to know the 
kinds of activities which should be included to get the job done. 
Your -answers will be helpful* 

I, What kinds of in-service workshops would be of value to you? 
(List 3-5) 



1, 
2, 
3, 
4. 
3. 



ri. What types of in-service activities would be of most value 

for you for the kind of programs which ycu would like to see 
developed? (Indicate which activities would work for which 
procrrar. oy pytcir.g the nunxer of the progra:^ from question 41,, 
l-^^ifore the activity, } 

A, Lecture ard research 

_3. Personal ir.voLver.ent, , (actually doing activities such 
as you night later require of your pupils) 

_C. A ccr-bmation of A and B ^ 

0. : combination of A and B, and incorporating the use of 

acty.vities in your class for feedback in successive 
workshop sessions 

^E. Other (explain) 

III. Who should conduct in-service training? (Indicate *who' by 

using na-rbers from fl question before the appropriate choice,) 

A. Administrators " 



_B. Colleagues 



C. Outsida consultants (any suggestions?) 



D. A combination of A, B, and. C 



E. Other (explain) 




IV» what is the be^ tiiue for in-service workshops for you? 

M After school 

B* Evenings 

C. School vacations 

^D. Other (explain) 

V. Do you think faculty members should be rew.nrded for participating 
in ir-servico training? Ho\j! Do you think faculty members 
should be rewarded for assistirg and/oi leading in-service 
training? How? 



VI. What part would you like to play in making meaningful in- 
ser-/ice prograrr.s a reality? (check nore than one if you wish) . 

rartitipate in learning at workshops civen m areas 
indicated m questicr. I. 

3. As 3 It w :r teaching workshops (explain which ones) 

C. A£t*iSt in setting up and organizinc workshops 
'(Hera's your :nance to Have a voice in what we do.) 

D. Other 'e\^iain> 
— 5 

VII. How would Ceel about inviting faculty members from other 
school oysters to take part in the learning at these workshops? 
(space perr^ttmg) 



VIII. Please add a-'// ciner ccrjnents that you iray ha/Q about future 
in-serv*co procra:rs: 



NOTE: Please return these questionnaires to me by 



r 

I979-f9WA.A.r.C. ASSESSUm 



The Potizy BooAd oi thz AinnVL6t Akzo, T^dxzA CztUiX km 
idtiitiilzd tAX trvijox oAzai oi ioai& io/i noxX. yzja^i. One 

havz been "dziazzzA" -avCo a. LUt oi pctzntiaZ topia ^o^t 

We neerf j/oua htZp aa dztCMr^Jjig which oi tkut topccA 
to o'ocai upon and vihcuC fvtog-xms to enphiU^ze next weo/X. 
The iuA-vzij hoA been <Uv-tiec( -uito ^/i-tee p(Ltt4: 

STEP: I Stvetttt ^opicA ftavi been tC&tzd 
undeA. tdch ob/ecttve. P^ce a . 
cfiecA nex^ tho6t topi/u yoti 
uicuZd ffloi-t tCkz to conctntniUt 
on next uzcui. Pizazz add any 
othvi topics oi intzAt&tf 

STc?: IT On the. 6zaond page, tiit the. 

mmbzA. and title, oi each o£ 
yoix/L choien topics. Sei^e 
each topic AndiicaXe. which 
t^chzA. cenCet p^og^jomi yoa 
tcUt ni06t tiiiiZy pcw^ue next 
^yzoA. - no timiX on tht nmnfacx 
on. voAZzty oi -teiporweA. 

5TcP: ni UtdzA. '^Zdznti^iaUlon oi 
Ruo^iAJze^," typt!k o] 
pa^tcccptUicrt ate tinted. 
TUce. a checft ntxX to 
tho6Z acXiviZiz& in tMjch 
yoa*d Ukz to fcccowe 
votvzd* VoLfL cormejfVti and 
alt '*6pz<Uiic&" aAt MzZzcmzd, 

Thanks! Thi6 iniOAjnaXion uUXt heZp oi tivt up to O'JA. 
4i/Trtfco^ "-tenche/w helping tzjizheAA,*' 



!lAST ST, SCHOOL AMUSf<S% MA OiOOZ, iM^^ 253-93^^ 
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11979- 1980 OBJECTIVES 



L^jUdeTship * teachcAA uiho poAtidpaXz in 

TeacheA CeoteA tzjOLdvukip activitizA ijiiti d^on&tAxitz 

impA^vz -the teaching /ZzjOAtUng ^ituaXLon. 

(/a) SitaaZioncit Lojxdvuhip 

(/b) S-Cudeot lojxdviAifUp and d ecu-do n-mafein^ 

lie) Small gAjoup ^acJMlation/lntZA-pvi^onaZ comuxnication 

(/d) App^ocLchZA, thzOAA.t& and mcdtU 

(Je) Oth(iA.: . 



Transition : s^udeot^ oi tzachw^ who ^ 

pa^ttccpitte ^rt reaches Cente/i actcuitcei ccjnce^^tcng 
Vuxmiltion -U4ae4 tucW de/noiu-t^e ^ncaea^ed ^e^ctinei^ 
and eii-se and decteoAed icnij-tic-t when in Vuin&ltLon. 

(2a) S-tudeat -tA^ru-ct<:on4 iP-te-K. 6-7. 9-/0. 72) 

{2b] Gxouping vuAivin bvUZding4> and dcHi^Koom^ 

(2c) W^UrtA-tteon^ng ' iCMiZ needi; gi^tzd and talzntzd] 

|2d) Lc^e -ci4ue^ Idii/o^ce, death, dup^acc/nent) 

i2e) LezWiUrtg and* ticking 4^tylt^ 

(2^1 Othvi: 

Culturally Diverse mchcAc^ho^ 

paxtioipcLtz In fcacheA Cznltn. activitit^ conct^nlng 
4ex-^cu>i and caHuAoZtij divzAM. cim/Ucaia taUt dz- 
mon^VuUz <ncAZcutd appKzcaition and andZAManding 
oi dii^ZAzmu thai exxi-t ainong people. 

(3a) StAaXzglt^, mxtZA-ijSLU and appAoackz^ 

(3b) foundations and pkLt6&opkit& 

(3c) Stadlz6 0^ eXhU'i g/Loup& in USA 

(3d) iocajL mUtiOAJUng: Uo*fing poMt amjiZAZSS 

(3e) QthdA^ 



) 



Sex'^Fair 



^ {4a] BqtiaUXy in /9^0: f^yth o/i KzatiXy 
j4b) SvJvozy 0^ AeiotzAceA and mUzxials 
_ (4c) V-co-ience and aggxzti^ion (^eZ^-de^erue, /tape) 
(4d) Occupo-tcono^ and zdLicaXAj)naZ banAA.z^^ and 

OppOXtUfUXiZS 

(4e) Olhzn.: 



J 
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Adolescence 5 student oi teacktn^ who 

poAXicipcutz in Teacfie/t Cente/t acttv^w that addtw^ 
a^^ecitcve neeclA pie-ado£e4cence and adolescence tuctt 
dzjnon^tAOtz an tncAZa&z in po^ltivt attUtxd^i^ tom^d^> 

(5al EoAly adoluczncz -cA^ueA 

(56) V^yjttoprmntal ^tagu^ [monaZ and cogj^ctcvel 
(5c} ClcU6A,oom conce^nA leg. motivation, behav^/i, 
tzacking 6tAxUtgit&] 

|5dl Se£^-concept 

|5e) OthtM 

IFriting Skills i 

poAjUcAjpaZz in Teacfie/L CenCeA ac^v^ctces conccAJ^cng 
ui^Lctuig A/tct^ cuA/ucit^a tact£ demon^^tArUe -onpwvewen^ 
jux tangmgt rrec/uutcci and uwXtoig A-Ct/^e. 

^(6a) TeachcAA mltvie, 

(6bl Fo^ 0^ exp^esA-iort (e.g. poettt/, jouAnoti, 
compo^'Ctton, /ou/tn£i£um| 

(6c) S-ttrUeg-ies, moteAcaii, and approaches 

(6d) (i/A^tutg, /leaciotg and c/tctccod thu^iiing 

(6e) 0-the/i: 



iDENTIFiCATlON 



RESOUBCES 



1 1 poUiy Boa/iW l<u aptningi octwi) 



J. ,Utp imtUatt/txpxnd U-ichoot AMOuAce ct-tftA 



othvi: 




ERIC 



till 



MAME 

SCiiQOL 

G RADE/DEPT 



TOPICS 




X Y Z 



X Y Z 



X Y Z 



X 1 I 



X V Z 



X y z 



COM^AENTS: 
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5. Resource Management 



5. Resource Managenaent 



Objective: to Meet cue expressed needs of che staff 
vvicli api^ropriate resources. 



There are t:wO|parts to the resource in<unayement process. 
The tirst part is determiniiiy wiia^t the results ot twe \ 
ntious dssessiaeint Leally inean. l£ 2U teachers checKed 
the* box "classroom manayeTneiiu, " does that mean tney aie 
williruj to participate in a tiirjee weuKend worKsnop 
Series on conflict inanacjcinen t or do they just want 
their principal to "do sonie'thin^"? Our teams have 
learned from experi'^nce that i.f you "take the tieeds 
cibbcsbinen t anil run with it" the otftjct is siiuiliat to 
crobsijiy the Cjoal line witrjout the football. 



Onct: the team ha 
laeaniMvj ot th^ n 
f ace ^ tiie secoiha 
Almost everyoijie 
u f te rn.uon 1 1 s(en 
topic to a boiled 
teel incj real ^i^an 
for such horrcji^s 
help teams ueyel 
(people, plactis 
of tiieir staftls. 



OvERVlhW 



s developed s^ill i nte r.^re t i ncj the 
eeds assessment results, th4y have to 
problem : f ind incj the r i^j iit resources . 
has spent an incredibly, boriny 
ing to someone drone on. about a bor inxj 
aud i ence . Teciias a i' e j us-t i £ i ed in 
ic wiien tney thinK ot be\ng responsible 

The purpo se o,£ this chapte r is to 
op SKills in l||ja.t;ncj reso^urces 
or materials) appropriate to tnq nefids 



This chapter viill describe the activities we use to 
h-^lp teams devjelop resource management skills. It also 
includes a discussion guide for locating resources and 

* - « 

— - So _ 



/ 



handouts fotr the activities:* a .sequenced list of steps 
£or compiling needs assessments, a tallied neecJs 
assessifien ts»and ^ brainstormed diagram for designing 
programs based on needs assessment. 



If you intend to continue to work with the teams 
are training, you. may want to set up an on-going 
resource file. We have kuch a system at HEC, and are 
so pleased wibh it that \ve have writ-ten-^a^in all 
booklet , ".Developi ng a Computer i zed Resource Ret r iuvai 
Inservice Serie^ i{5" 



♦{ii^ystem ; 



you 



wnich describes hov^ to 



file 
also 



set up either a paper 
retriecval system. We 
proyjC^VtS which are written 
comp.u|.er . 



or a computer i zed » resource 
will send diskettes of our 



(. ^ ^ -.^ N.. 1-1 
tut C41I n^-'t^-'-^ 



; ro 



ACTIVITIES 



interpreting the Needs Assessment 



It is very easy for team members ^whc^ have administered* 
a needs assessment to think that their work is almost 
complete. It is not, Tne next step is to analyze the, 
needs assess^nent data. We have a handout, (inatcning 
Weeds and Resources: Some Thoughts, p. 98) which 
suggests* the steps a team should go through. However, 
we like to set up an activity to guide the team tnrougti 
at least part xrf the analysis process. 



One of our dreams tias been to work with a t^ain long 
enough during a training series so that the team would 
have their own needs assessment data t6 use in the 
analysis activity. It has not happened yet. The*teams 
usually design needs assessments by the final session, 
but the training series is always over before the needs 
assessmen t resul ts are collected. Lacking tlie best 
data, we make do' with data from other school systems. 
We have tried two approaches to usihg the data. 



First alternative: At the second workshop, we giVe 
each team a pile of completed, unsorted needsi 
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assessment questionnairefl The team is given the task 
of compiling the information and designing a tentative 
inservice program. Sometimes we have handed out a copy 
of the Matching Needs and Resources handout which 
suggests a series of steps for analyzing a needs 
assessment; sometimes we have the teams develop a 

similar sequence on their own. This is a rather time 
consuming activity (half a day), and a bit frustrating 
since teams are not working with their own data. 
However, the group will understand the process 
especially if you review it with them. Part of the 
frustration the team will feel will be that they "lack 
information," In fact, a team working with its own ' 
data lacks information: answers are ambiguous, 
illegible, missing, SperftJ some time discussing the 
importance of treating the needs assessment as partial 
information only. 

Second alternative: At the second workshop, we give 
each team a set^of compiled results from a 
questionnaire, asking them to develop an inservice 
design based on the information in front of them. 
(Sioce they haven't gone through the collating process, 
we pass out a handout on the summarizing process, 
"Matching Needs and Resources" and hope they read it,) 
The design process takes about a/i hour, and is also an 
opportunity to introduce team roles (Chapter 2) , As 
with every task, time during the training session (at 
least 15 minutes) should be scheduled for the teams to 
share-information about the process they went through, 
the problems they had,\the ways in which they solved 
them, and will try sol\rMig. them in the future. 

This is a good time for the teams to brainstorm a list 
of potential inservice program designs. The team can 
make a standard written list, or they can use a more 
visually stimulating approach, similar to the example 
we have included in this chapter (p,102). Members of 
your staff, or participants, familiar with curriculum 
development will recognize it as a variation on the, 
curriculum web. The web approach is especially helpful 
in getting a group to expand - the^ number of alternatives 
they are considering at the brainstorming stage (see 
Chapter 2 for mor^ information on the steps to take 
after brainstorming) , 




Locating Appropriate Resources 



Teams usually are very cpncerned that th.ey will not be 
able to find good workshop presenters. They are 
convinced that the success or failure of a workshop 
depends entirely on the .quality of the presenter . 
While teams have good reason to be anxious about 
locating appropr iate r esources , there i.s more to a 
successful workshop- than the -quality of the consultant. 
A good consultant is a necessary, but not sufficient, 
requisite for a successful workshop. We spend part of 
our chapter on Workshop t4anagement (Chapter 6) 
discussing the process of communicating and contracting 
with consultants. Sometimes a poor workshop is truly 
the fault of the consultant. Usually it is a problem 
of team communication. This paragraph sounds (very) 
negative, and it may not be necessary to take time with 
the teams on cautionary tales. However, if 
participants began telling gory stories about the 
terrible consultants they have heard, it is worth 
asking some questions about the planning that went into 
the selection and contracting with the consultant:. 

Locating resources is an ideal cross-team activity. It 
- gets paTt icipants— acquainted- with one ano ther > -and -i-t - 
widens each team's knowledge of the resources 
available. We usually ask the entire group to come up 
with a list of the 15 most likely categories of 
inservice. You might want to prepare a list ahead of 
time, so you can make sure that major categories are 
not overlooked. The smaller cross team^ groups are then 
asked to list (on newsprint) at least three individuals 
or organizations who could be contacted to give 
workshops, provide resources, or serve as contact 
people for resources in each topic. 

The lists are combined, typed and distributed at the 
next workshop. If there are addresses missing, you 
might ask participants to locate those before the n^ext 
workshop. A single copy could be posted for« 
corr.ections and additions at the next workshop. The 
more accurate list could then be distributed at the 
final session. 



Our own resource retrieval system grew out of just such 
a list If you will be able to continue to work with 
the teams, you may want to spend workshop time planning 
the organization of such a file.- We have prepared a 
booklet, "Developing a Computerized Resource Retrieval 
System, Itiservice Series #5" which may be helpful to 
you in setting up the categories and organizational 
system you will need to keep a resource system 
functional. # 

If you will not be able to continue to assist the 
teams, you m^y want to give -them time to plan the 
organization of a file for themselves. At the very 
least, spend a few minutes with the entire group 
listing the resources they can turn to when looking for 
workshop presenters. Use- the Discussion Guide, 
Locating Resources, to add to the list developed by the 
group. Compile the list created and return to all 
participants. If possible, locate some group who can 
operate some type of communication system among the 
teams (regional office of some sort), so that the teams 
can learn about additional resources as they become 
avai lable . 



"discussion GUIDE: LOCATING RESOURCES. 



1. Ask col leagues. Friends, people from "other school 
systems. 

2. Talk with the superintendent and principals. tliers 
and catalogues often come to them. They attend 
conventions or meetings where they learn about 
resources. 

3. Attend conventions and meetings yourself. However, 
keep in mind that speakers who have to travel any 
distance may require travel fees adding to the total 
cost of the workshop. 

4. Ask faculty meitibers to respond to a questionnaire 
which includes questions on resource people. Make it a 
regular part of needs assessment and evaluation forms. 

5. scan newspapers. There often are press release 
articles about workshops in other school systems; Cut 
out anything interesting and add to ycur files. 
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6. Clip names and ideas from professional magazines; 

?• Ask local newspapers if you can look through their 
file of "clips" on topics related to the workshops you 
are planning. 

8» P^t a notice on the faculty room bulletin board 

asking for ideas. v 

♦ 

9. brainstorm at faculty meetings. You can reap a 
tremendous harvest here. Seat faculty members in small 
groups (cafeteria tables'?) and begin a topic. Or give 
names you already know, ask for feedback and additional 
names. Once again, one thing leads to another. 

10. Approach local agencies and professional 
organizations who provide speakers or who offer 
workshops for their own employees or community groups. 
Find out what services they can offer you. Some of 
th§ir speakers may come free! 

11. Write your local senator, representative, or o'ther 
ffelected officials asking for help locating resources. 

12. Advertise in the classified section of ^the local 
newspap^.- List the topic's brief^ly, inviting 
interested presenters to submi t":resuffl^s by a giv^en 
date. This is a great;, way to reach plople not nq.jrmally 
associated ^ith education^ 

13. Ask dollege representatives. Contac^'t both ^. 
administrative representatives and individuals in 
appropriate departments (including those outside the 
School of Education). Don't forget the smaller, 
undergraduate colleges which don't offer inservice 
courses for teachers, but which have faculty trained in 
a variety of related disciplines. 

14 . Look for reg ional organizations, such as regional 
offices of the Deparument of Education, col labora tives , 
consortiums. Look for those whose primary focus is 
human service, library information, health care or 
health promotion, museum coordination, .cultural 
organization *c 00 rdi nation, environmental information, 
extension services, or cominer ical or industrial 
coordinating groups. Locate a contact person in each 
of these organizations whom you can reach whenever you 
are looking for resources. And while you are at it, 
ask each of them to suggest one -other organization you. 



should contact. 

15. Encourage your own staff to serve as resources. If 
they don' t/volun tee r-j^. there are a variety of ways to 
entice th^m into begfhning: a-^r a team of teachers to 
present a workshop together ; ^offer non-credit workshops 
in handcrafts or other non-academic skills which your 
teachers have in abundance: later the same teachers ' 
will be able to admit that they are experts in 
curriculum- develoi>ment. *Set a climate of gracious 
acknowledgement of the teachers' skills: newspaper 
pictures; letters to school committee; mention at 
facultv meeting; ■ bulletin board in the staff room. 
Practice the workshop with the presenter, be a good 
observer, role player. At least have a fellow teacher 
serve a host-crisis manager-a.v. technician. .Ofter 
increment credit incentives for teaching a workshop 
(twice what the participants receive), or an 
honorarium. 

16 Set up a resource sharing network, with other 
inservice te'ams in the area. This network can be 
organized by any one system or through some type of 
regional organization such as a collaborative, 
consortium, regional or county office, or whatever type 
of intermediate agency your state has. Talk with agency 
staff about taking on some type of coordinating role 
and then work with other teams to provide resources and 
support the system by using it. 
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Matching Needs and Resources: Some Thoughts 



As soon as the needs assessments are collected, the team can begin locating 
resources and planning programs. Right? Wrong. All the team has is a pile 
of wrinkled ditto papers with checks in-between the boxes and many illegible 
coasnents. How do you begin? We have found the following process useful. 

I. Get comfortable and get it done. Plan a lon^ enough working session i 
to complete the task. Plan for working space, and energizing refresh- 
ments. 



2. Before you begin the official collating, give everyone a chance 
to look through the responses to get a sense of the whole. It's 
a good way to invest a half hour. 

3. Work out how you are going to divide up the collating. Since no 
two human beings 'will use quite the same tallying system, it is 
usually better to have one person read all of question ^/ U someone 
else all of question Q 2, etc. Be sure that each person tallying 
uses a mark beside each response he/she tallies or the same tally 
will be tallied at least twice resulting in 73 answers from 31 
teachers. If you have open ended questions, decide ahead of time 
whether it is all right to tally simitar responses as one. (Can 
"curriculum development", "ways uy change courses", "changing 
content of class" be summarized as "curriculum development (3)" or 
should each be listed separately?) 

4. Decide whether you are going' to tally the entire school district 
together or do sub-tallies by schools or levels- Sub-tallies can 
provide a great deal of useful information and it doesn't take any 
longer. (You will need to color code or mark questionnaires ahead 
of time so that you know which forms come from which schools). 

5. In preparing the summary for distribution, avoid converting numbers 
to percentages. You loose rather than gain information. Repeat 

^ the^questions asked, give the responses undjjrneath. This helps 
remind people of what' they answered, hel^rsremind team of what the 
question really was. 

6. Either return the summaries immediately with a cover letter thanking 
the staff for their help and giving a date by which the inservice 
program will be planned, or if you want to use Che handout for 
publicity, put your preliminary plans for inservice in the cover 
letter. You can even include a feedback slip to make sure the team 
is on the right track and (that you have staff commitment: 

Yes, I would be interested in 

No, I cannot because 

I would prefer ^ « . > 

7. If you have the names on the questionnaires (and once you have 
established trust, you probably will want them) be sure to get back 
to those whose needs will not be mot by your program. Maybe they 
have some solutions for their he'edS which your can supportr. 
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IN-SERVICE QUESTIONHAIRE - aEMEKTARY 

(90 Questionnilres tallied) CTot*i iUfpon*«> 

I. What things do you ?ind r«st useful about curHculum days In Horthanpton? 

B. Meetings held In our own schools witli our ovm staff. 

C. Workshops pertalnino to wterlals. useful In the classroom. 



(25) 
(22) 



0. Interesting and knowledgable speakers on valuable topics. (1^) 

E. Workshops where teabhers have a choice of areas depending on 

their grade or Interest. ^ 



F. no contient. 
6. Left blank 



( 6) 
(6) 



II. What things do you least like or flad not useful about curriculum days In 
Northampton? 

A. Listening to a speaker who is boring or not telling any useful ' 
information* 

B. lack of planning or direction which makes them not relevent or .a 
waste of time. 

C. Unstructured meetings which are^not beneficial to the classroom. (21) 

/T% D Itost topif have been discussed many times before. ConwUtees 
^ have been bnned only to have nothing happen regarding their 



reconmenda dons* 
E. Too much 766 or 622. 
No cocment* 



( 8) 
(8) 
(8) 



HI. How v.-ould you like to see an in-service training program (curriculum 
days) conducted in llorthantpton? 

A. Meaningful workshops - perhaps during curriculum days. (51) 

B. Careful planning and organization are important. W 

C. Misunderstood the question - answered they v/ould like to see 
a program. 

0. Full-day v/orkshops. 

E. Possibly done by schools with the administrator heading the 



(16) 
(10) 



program. 



(10) 
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F. grade level sharing 

6. for credit 

H. Should be i source of current trends in educational thought 
or activity. 

I. To develop our own curriculum v/lth assessed needs. 
J. No :onvnent. 

K. Curriculum Coonlttee set-up. 

IV. V'hat kinds of in-service workshops would be of value to you? 

1. Curriculum areas 

2. Interdisciplinary Sharing 

3. Classroom Instructional or Ilanagcmcnt Skills 

4. Organizational and Planning Skills 

5. Special Education 

6. Knov/ledges and Information 

7. Goals - Philosophy - General Issues 
^ Evaluations 

9. Others: 

a. *' All of above if they were done in a practical and useful 

manner. y 

b. CPR and first aid course 

c. 6th and 7th grade teachere meeting together to discuss 
goals and objectives. 

d. Visits to other systcns 

e. What is expected of a substitute. 

f. Record keeping. 

g. School Corm\ittce ireirbers sharing ideas. 

h. Bi-lingual. 

i. Games for classrooms 
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V, What typbs of in-service activities would be of value to you? 

1. Lecture and research. 

2. Personal Involvetnent 

^ 3. Combination of 1 and 2. 
4. Other: 

a. Small group discussion. dr sharing. * ^ 

b. Filns-denwnstrations. 

VI. Who should conduct in-service training? 

1. Administrators 

2. Peers 

3. Outside Consultants 

4. AH of the above as necessary. 

5. Other: 

a. Professionals in a specific field. 

b. School Board Members. 

vn. When should in-service workshops be held? 

1. After school 

2. Evenings 

3. Curriculum Oays y 

^ 4. Other: 
» 

a. surwer \;orkshops 
J 'b. full days • 

c. fewer - full days 

d. Saturdays 

YIII. What are your thoughts on in-service training? 
^. In favor of such an idea. 

IX. Additional' Cofnr.ents *^ 

The science workshops are meaningful' ind worthwhile. 

2. Teachers should hdvc a consistent opportunity for input. 

3. S«i th Col lege Teacher Center 



emvox\rKm ) — ^At an^ 
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6. Workshop Management 
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^ObVjective: to plan, oversee and evaluate inseXyice 
wor ksnops 



m the last chapter, on Resource Management., we 
stressed the importance of designing, appropriate 
inservice activities and locating appropriate 
resources. For better or worse, the manner in which 
the- workshops are organized makes a statement about how 
the team feels ab.out its responsibilities an^h about 
what tlie tearh members think of the rest of the staff. 
Good workshop management is an excellent way for the 
team to demonstrate-^ its commitment to the learning 
•process. Participants remember the little things. The 
workshop that they couldn't find, thu time the leader 
had handouts for 10 when there were 100 in the 
audience, the one that started with those awful games. . 
Workshop management skills are essential to a 
successful team. Even though they will not be 
conducting the workshops, team members need to know how 
to get' ready, how to ^troubleshoot and liow to evaluate^^ 
workshops given by consultants. 

We recognize that some teams will not ever be 
*• responsible for workshop management. Some will focus 
on helping the schools set goals to link curriculum 
development and staff development ac.tivit.es through a 
series of task forces. Some will focus on ^ 
^ communicating information about professional 

development opportunities already available in the area 
to the staff. Some will become funding sources, 
assisting in the locating of funds, writing and 
monitoring of proposals, Howevei , the planning and 
manaytiment skills involved in wotKshop administration 
help the teams focus on the importance of planning any 
large group activities carefully. 
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Sometimes it seems that worKshopb are h^ld to^jethec 
masking tape, extension cords, and coffee spoons. 
Certainly, workshops faH apart wnen chose tiiirtc^s 
aren't present. Thejre is a Lev/is Carroll quality to 
the problem of giving a workshop on how uo manage 
workshops. Our staff uses a number of strateyies 
simultaneously to teacti workshop maoayeiaent: 



1. Visibility, we make the pianniny, 

worksnop we are running very vi,sibl^j. There 
is no backstage. We talk openly to eacn 
otner about our progress and about any 
changes we are going to make in our plan^ 
{ and wliy) . 

2 . h requenu Evaluation. Wet^encour age 
participants to evaluate our workshops v/ith 
botn a written evaluation at the end O't eacn 
sessio^n and with" a fifteen-minute planning 
discus^sion at the end of each day. This 
discussion encourages par tic i pan ts to focus 
on the mecnanical side of workshop 
liiandgement . We also return Ln« collateo 
results ot the evaluation at tne beginnin.j ot 
tne next session and,, as part of our 
introduction, explxxin wnat chc«nges^^ we iiave 
laade based on parcicipant suggestions. (Ineic 
are always good ideas whicii we use to improve 
out planning.) 

3. Discussion. At tne third workshop we 
devote at least two hours to a discUssion of 
workshOiv managtuaent. Alternative plans tor 
directing this discussion will be listed in 
the Activities section. An outliiie ot issac;:^ 
to be covered appears as a Discussion Guide 
in this ciiapter (pp 110) . The discussion 
guide includes v;orkshop goals, facilites 
(location, room, liood, schedule), equipment 
and supplies, contracting with consultants, 
team member responsibil ities , publ ic i ty (to 




whom^ what medium, what information, when), 
record keeping, evaluatiqn (purpose, 
strategies, compilationir response), and 
rewards. 

We used to spend one entire morning on 
evaluation techniques. Reducing evaluation 
to one of nine topics in a discussion does 
not mean that we think it is less important. — 
We have found that our team members learn 
workshop evaluation skills quickly and don't 
need to spend much .time being reminded of the 
importance of good evaluation data. You may 
'{Want to spend more time on evaluation 
strateg ies. 

4, Reference Materials. We prepare a handout 

on wo rkshop management based on the \ 

participants' discuspion which we distribute 
at the final session. We provide examples of 
some of the forms which our teams use in 
planning. A number of forms are 'included in 
this chapter. You will want to begin 
collecting new forms as your teams develop 
them. Teams should be encouraged to use 
these forms for' ideas, but not to copy any 
' form which does not exactly suit' their needs 
or situation. At the end of the Chapter, 
p. 140, we have included a bibliography of 
books. we have found to be useful. If you can 
provide your participants, or your training 
team, with a reference library, some of these 
books would be useful. There are, of course^ 
new books coming out. Become familiar with 
certain publishing houses listed in the 
bibliography. Get on their mailing lists and 
ask for examination copies. 



ACTIVITIf:S 




The activities listed here can be done either in teams 
or in cross-team groups. Cross-team grouping increases 
the range of past" inservice experiences the 
participants bring to the discussion. In addition to 
providing new perspectives, it is a pleasant social 
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change to change groups once during each session. 
Whether you use a team or cross-team grouping, be sure 
to assign the three team roles: facilitator, assistant 
facilitator, and recorder (see Chapter 2). 



1. Good workshops are easy to visualize. So ate bad 
ones. A simple way to introduce this activity is to 
have the group (team or cross-tear*) list what is 
happening in a good workshop, and in a bad one, and to 
put together a list of "things that should be 
happening" (or goals). Then ask the group to begin 
brainstorming a list of all the things a team should do 
in order to plan, oversee and evaluate a good workshop. 
Havejlots of newsprint ready. From this random list, 
the group cian sort their ideas into categories and. 
quite easily develop a very good workshop management 

T. ist . TITe list they aevel op can De type^ and 
distributed by mail or at the next workshop. Included 
in this chapter is a discussion guide for your use. We 
have found that these points need to be covered. You 
will probably want to add additional ones yourself. 

2. Have the training team set up a newsprint timeline 
all along one wall of the workshop space. At the rig?it 
end is the workshop date itself. The rest of the 
timeline is divided into week units, counting from the 
v/orkshop date (i.e, backwards). Each cross team group 
is given cards on which to write activities necessary 
for the successful planning of the workshop. Completed 
cards are pinned or taped (depending on the wall 
covering behind the newsprint) on the timeline at the 
appropriate week. Groups then have to justify (or 
adjust) the sequence that has developed. Someone 
usually notices that there is no spape for 
post-workshop activities. Have the participants add 
another three weeks of newsprint after the actual event 
for compiling tne evaluations, writing "thank you" 
notes, reports and planning. The final list can be 
typed and returned to participants at their final 
workshop. Two sequenced lists developed by teams we 
have worked with appear later in this chapter 

(pp. 124-126) . You can use them for the teams to 
compare their own timelines. There will, of course, be 
variations based on the different team situations and 
responsibilties. 

If you do not develop a timeline as part of this 
activity, you might want to spend a few minutes during 
some activity teaching the participants how to develop 
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timelines from the date of the event backward. If a 
member of your training staff (or a participant) is 
sKilled in one of the formal planning techniques, such 
as PERT charting, you might want to introduce that 
system. We usually opt for a simple variation, but 
stress the importance of determining critical dates and 
accurately estimating task time* There is an exercise 
in Chapter 8, Political Survival, using timelines* 

3* Assign teams some hom'ework associated with workshop 
management. Members of the team could find (1) how 
much lead time is necessary to get an item on the 
school committee, administrative council, or faculty 
meeting agenda, or(2) how much lead time is necessary 
.to use the school's printing facilities, oi\ (3) what 
sources of funds are available for inservice, who 
Gonferrois—fe+iem'. — = ■■ 

It is hardly necessary to remind you to reward those 
who do their homework. Schedule time at the beginning 
of the next session to discuss both the information 



people collected and, more importantly, the process / 
they went through to get it. Focus both on the problem 
of locating the information and the problem of 
allocating and coordinating the tasks within the team. 

Although we usually assign homework on workshop 
management, you will have to judge how much your teams 
already have to do. Doh* t exhaust them. Workshop 
management is fun and it is a wonderful way to use the 
resources of the group. It is also an excellent way 
for the training staff to get new ideas to improve 
their own skills. 



Maslow's Hierarchy 



self actualization 
(maximizing one's potential) 



esteem 

(self esteem and recognition) 

affiliation 
(belong and be accepted by grout)s) 



security 

('free -of physical- danger,- deprivation) 



r 



physiological 
(needs to sustain life, physical comfort) 




DlSCOSSIOf^-^GUIDL: WORKSHOP HAWAGEinLiVi' 



^. WORKSHOP GOALS 

The team needs to have ^oals for any worksnop dd/s, or 
workshop series, being planne.d. Some of the cjoais our 
teams have used include: 

* hiodel a creative, comfortable learning environmeitt 

* provide active learning experiences wnL\ch can be 
reproduced easily in the classroom setting 

* insure that skills aeveloped wi l l be useVa in the 
classroom througiiout the rest of the y^ar. 

* organize sut^port groups which will continue to 
meet after the workshop series is ovei . 

* provide an opportunity to explore the philosophic 
assumptions underlying the skills being learned. 

* provide a low risk environment for teachers to 
practice new skills. 

* plan activities to reflect an understanding of 
Maslow's hierarchy of basic human needs. 

Ic is important that the team develop some set of goals 
(or even phil6sophic statement). They can use this list 
to share with worksiiop presenters, with par ticipancs , 
as tlie basis of planning, or evaluation questions, or 
repo r ts . 

Each activity, from planning to the welcome signs and 
coffee breaks, to the "thank you" notes, reflects cne 
goals of the team. Examine the activities being 
planned. Do any conflict with your goarls? Most 
activities should be able to meet at least two goals, 
rf they don't, the team will need to brainstorm some 
alternative activities. 




2. ARRANGEMENTS 



Location 

Is there convenient, safe, ticket-free parking? 

Is it centrally located for the participants (not in 
miles but in travel time)? 

Can it be found? (Always include both a map and written 
directions; people thinK differently) 

Can a series of workshops be used to explore a variety 
of resource locations, such a museums, libraries, 
ce,nters? (Better have a super communication system.) 



Is it inspfriny (by being- c reati veT'^t racfive , co zy , 
whatever atmosphere you want to create); does it give 
teachers ideas for new ways to use space, materials? 
Lavish surroundings are oft,en more uncomfortable tlian 
gratifying. 

Does everyone related to the room know you will be - 
using it: the administration, whoever normally uses the 
room, the custodian? 

Do you have a clear reservation, in^writing? What are 
the chances of another group taking precedence at the 
last minute? 



The Room 



Does it have a thermostat and, if so, do you know how 
to adjust it? 

Can you control the light intensity? Too much 
artificial light is stressful. 

Is the furniture appropriate? Can it be moved? Is it 
adult size? 

Is the room noisy? Consider sound from electrical 
equipment, the heating system, intercoms, phones, the 
outside. 

Does the room have a grpunded outlet for electrical 
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equipment and are there toilets nearby? 
Is the room an appropriate size? 

If the room is ased regularly by some other group, can 
it be cleaned up enough to^be used? If every incm of 
space is already used for a display or a newsletter 
layout, you are in trouble. 



t'ood 



Do you have permission to serve food in the room? 

Will the^ood taste good? Will it provide, rat fie f EfTa n 
Ls^p, energy? 

Does tKe-nvenu take into consideration eating habits of"^ 
the group (rei.-LgJ;Ous restrictions, vegetarians, those 
who can't have c^rfe-Loe^^^ salt) 

Who is paying, servicing, cleaning— up^^ 

Will you serve everyone at one time, or will it b'e--^^__ 
available all. the time? (The latter is much easier.) 

If you ar.e breaking for lunch, have you told 
participants ahead of time? Is there a place for the 
brown-^,baygers? ^Are there reasonably priced, quick 
places nearby? 

If the team is planning a series of workshops, why not 
have the participants responsible for the food? We 
have found that such arrangements help build ownership 
by the group and adds to the friendships developed 
during the series. 



Time 



Do you really need to start at 7:30 a.m.? 

Make closing time clear and don't go over it by a 



Allow time for refreshments and discussion, but don't 
schedule them for the beginning of the session. Start 
on time. 

,Have you checked the dates for your workshops again^st 
school, religious, traditional holidays? 



3. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 



Major Equipment 



can you fix it when it breaks? What will you do on the 
workshop day when you leave it behind on the kitchen 
counter? , 

If you are using an outside consultant, know what 
equipment is expected and what the consultant will 
brinq. Make sure there is someone at the session 
responsible for getting what the consultant forgot to 
list, or forgot to bring. 

Look at your equipment as a way of modeling good 
learning. Are you over-equipped? Could the teachers 
use these methods in the.ir classrooms? Are you 
providing new, creative ways to use some of the 
standard equipment? Does it run? Do you have extra 
bulbs that fit tr.e projector you will be using. 

Make a list of equipment you will need; keep and use 
the list. 



lies 




Have a woH^hop box (with a livt on its contents on the 
side). Inclu^^ markers, tape, nowsprint, glue stick, 
paper, chalk, §^issors, tacks, name tags, pens, camera 
and film, coiieT^^ar , milk substitute (yuk) , tea 
bays, bouillon cube^, herb tea, hot beverage cups, 
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aspirin, paper towels, coffee pot for heating water, 
cord for coffee pot, three-prong adapter plug, three 
prong (grounded) extension cord* Don't leave.it on the 
-K-i-tchen counter. . 

Are there enough Handouts? Should they be mailed ahead 
of time so that participants can come prepared? (If 
they are mailed, bring extras for those lost on the 
desks.) ^ 

Schools are generally better equi^^ped than put>lic 
fa'cilities. On the other hand, some fancy conference 
centers have all sorts of stuff hidden behind ^nhe wail 
panels- explore (but don't count on anything.) 

Does the site have duplicating facilities? Ttiey are 
useful, when they work. 



4. Contracting with Consultants 



The consultant may work alone, bringing everything 
needed. Have it in' writing and bring an extension coid 
anywa'y. / 

Thti consultant may ask for logistical support. Have it 
in writing. 

The consultant may serve as a member of a planning, 
problem-soiving , or task group. This is a powerful 
long-term iifodel . It may not be any more expensive in 
the long run since th.e pay can be less^per nour (no 
preparation). It is particularly good if the primary ^ 
goal is to enhance the staff's skills and self-esteem. 
Have the responsibilities in writing. ^ 

Make sure the consultant realizes tnat the participants 
may not know each other. Few teacners know everyone 
else in the building. 

Put together a consultant packet. Some examples are 
provided at the efid of this chapter (pp. 127-129) . The 
packet should include: 

A cover letter wliicli includes time, place, and 
topic. Sign with name and telephone numbers 
(school and home) . 



A team statement: whicii inciucf^s a .pnilosophic 
^ comitiitmenL to active, appropriate inservice 
activities and, if possible, a history of the 
proy ram. 

Any publicity you have handed out (or will hand, 
out) . It is hard for a consultant to live up to 
publicity ne or sne lias never seen. 

A map with clear direcci^ons and a number to call 
when .lost . 

^A copy of une evaluation form to be used at tne 
v/orKbhop.'^ Make it clear you wiTl return tne 
information to the consultant dfter it has been 
tallied. . 

If you have a brief publication describing ttie 
school -system or trie area, include it. 

Tlie procedure for school ^cancellations. Include 
tiie radio station on wliicn iu is broadcast: and a 
team member/'s number po call if liiere is uny 
doubt . 

If yout consultant is froui you own school stciLl, 
be seniiiLive to the ribK involved. Provide a 
supportive soul who will' tciku cure of iate-comcis, 
- focu:-^ the pr'ojector, proviue evaluation lotms, 
manaye c rises . 

If memberb of tlie staff arc- wo.rKiny together us a 
consulting team, help unem rehecirse. Get dll tipj 
responsibilitiub, in writing, to eacn of tliem. 

b. Tecim Membei Kesponsibil i t ies 



Do' you know who does wliat? Write it down clcc^riy.^ 
hake sure everyone has a copy of the entire list of 
responsibilities and names. ^ 

Insurance. Try to keep one person free at all times I 
deal witn lo^jistical emeiyencies, to substitute for 
anyone who may bo called away, to keep an eye on clie 
cjibup. 
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Specialization versus flexibility. You wiH— ne.ed to 
make a tradeoff between sbeff mambers consistently 
taking particular roles, thus becoming expert in those 
roles, and havirig the rolis rotate, thus having 
everyone learn more skills /"^Ni^atever system you 
choose, be sensitive to stereo^^CEing . Coffee-making <^ 
and note-taking are noU sex-lirtkea^-%v^ents. 



6. PUBLICITY 



To Whom? 



Participants (you may want' to include a feedback 
section to find out if there are specific questions or 
needs they want addressed.) 

Participants' supervisors or teammates, or anyone else 
who needs to know where the participants are during the 
workshop. 

Key people in the system, including the custodian. 

The general public, especially parents and the. school 
commi ttee. 



What Medium? 



The spoken word: Conversation is great for getting 
feedback and for ensuring that important information 
will be received and remembered , but very 
time-consviming . Loud speaker announcements are heard by 
those who are listening. 

Written material: Make the format attractive, easily 
recognizable. Count on problems with snow days, school 
mail, cobwebs on mailboxes. 

Graphie^ displays: Consider posters, pictures of 
participants, displays of workshop pro'ducts, articles 
in newsletters, newspapers or TV coverage. 




What information? 



Date:;, day of the week, starting and ending time 

Place: .room, entrance to be used, parking 
arrangements, map and directions with estimates of 
distance and landmarks, phone numbers ^ 

Costs (if any): refreshments or arrangements for meals 
if appropriate 

Purpose: For whom is the workshop designed 
(background, teaching responsibilities, interests) , 
what will participants get from it, how will It be 
structured? - ^ 

Presenter's name(s) and qualifications 

Attendance: optional or required^ credit arrangements 
(if any) 

Special arrangements: transportation, substitutes, 
materials needed, preparation before session, 
appropriate clothing (for art, movement or. relaxatipn 
classes), provision for cancellation (Our school 
systems include both hill and valley towns with very 
different winter weather. Wheru we offer cross-district 
activities, we cancel i^f the C^chool district in which 
the workshop is to be held closes school.) 

contact p,eople: names and phone numbers ^ 



When? 



Give the participants three weeks' notice so they can 
put the event on tneir calendars 

Follow up with a writteji or personal reminder a week 
before the presentation ^or presenters as well as 
participants) • 
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Do not send any communication- without having someone 
else read it for clarity, typos, and mistakes or . 
♦ omissions in detail (day of th-e week', da te t iinc? ) . 

5 For more information .on comlnun ica tion techniques see 
Chapter 7. . ' . 



7. RECORD KEEPING 



If the^ school committee is providing release b^me, or 
reward^ in the form of. salary increments, they^have ^ 
good reasdn to make sure that those— wh'o are su'pposed to 
participate do so. iSveryone involved should understand ' 
the logic of' this assumt>ti6n. Take attendance openly. 
If there are participa^its . who have a problem wi^th this ^ 
(no trust, bein.g treated' 1 i.ke children), take the time 
to talk with them about their feelirtgs-. .Alternatively, 
there is no hoed to get hysterical and scrap a program 
if someone skips. ' ♦ * 

- if you need to limit the number of participants, 
pre-register participants and post the list so that 
participants Know their status. If workshop is \^ery 
popular, offer it twice. ( pre-reg i^ra tion and. 
reil\inders about attendance is a good idea anyway. It is 
very embarrassing to bring lA a consultant and have no 
one show up. ) . * " * ' ' 

If you are ^running simultaneous activities and are 
worVied about people switchiny workshops, try some on 
the fallowing strategies: 

Shorten activities, let participants swrtch. 

V Keep breaks in}:ernal, keep refreshments in each room, 
\ use breaks for grou'p energizing activities tf^ather tiian^ 
halJ^ wander ing . ^ ^ 

Make switching inconvenient, put different' activ ities 
in different buildings, schedule hands-on projects that 
have to be finished* 

Provide a drop-in center for those who have short 
^atten-tion spans. ! 

I 
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If *there are individuals whose needs will not be met' 
by the sessions, arrange for them to spend the day 
elsewher^e. . \ . . 

Trust is built up over time* The second series will go 
better than the first. 



8 • EVALUATION 
V 

'Pu rpose 

Decide why you are noing to ask- for evaluation. What 
use will you make of the information you" get? 

What do you want, to know: 

If objec tTves^ of the planning group were met? 

If small chang\es would make people more 
comfortable? ^ 

To './hat degree are the participants, understanding 
a process, theory/ skill? 



.How effective the different activities were? 

o 

How people feel about themselves, their 
par t icipation r you, etc? 

What should happen next? ^ < 

strategies - . ^ ^ • 

Multiple approaches help ge± information from the , 
coritented^as well as the disj^satisf ied . The; pol i te and 
the paranoid can answer anonymous questionnaires,; the 
vocaT can talk in' a, group. ' ' i . ' ' 

Draft evaluation questions the same way you .drafted the 
ne^ids .assessment: ^ 
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write out a draft 

« 

T ry^ -rt" ' o u t on t-he-^t-e-ani^—^-" ^ i-^r-iu-s ~<j 

comsultant 

Adjust wcypd'^rrg^o avoid amDiyuity or luu Ci-Ooiiij 
off of information. Adjust, tonaai. no ui-^f.^^ la^ 
spaces easy to use. 

Balance the need for coiut^lelie inroLiaac i^n wilm 
time constraints, Kee^^ it snurt, ^ 

Have final version proof reaa by Lwo ^uOi-lt;. 



- Administer the evaluation with aS iitclo risK ut^r^inj c:o 
possible. Let participanLb know wnuL wiii rio[.peu co 
the information and that you value tuit; privacy or cucir 
opinions, V ^ 

If you intend to divide Ltie results by jiaoe x^^v^--i , 
school, whatever, color code the 4ues t lonn^^ i ru^^ t ..a.c 
t^ar ticipants check an a^iyropriace oox . 

Keep a file of evaluation formats, use tneia tor lucc-o 
and idea starters. Vve have included soine j Xdiapie^D 
(PP.13U-137) 

Get patticipants in the abit of doin^j evdiuaLioi»::> 
after every worKshot^. We i^ave asimpl^ evai ua ior* 
(VNlidt was the most useful? Least useful? unuc 
chancjes v^ulu you like for next time?) wnich we i»a'vu 
instructors use after each worksno|j in a serifb. 'Ui^ 
instructoi collects and uses the results in pidiui^Hj 
later worksnops and mails them in to us. Wv. sticbo 
that we are more intert-sted in ttie changes tne 
instructors ma^e as a result of the .eval ua t ion than i:. 
the evaluation itself. 



Compilation ^ 

UnlebS your sample is larje, don^t vvorr*^ ai^oui 
sta t i St i cs . Don' t even wor ry about perc^n ta.jc::. . . 
tittecn out of 2U oi tnree lourthb ib raoio ub^Lu- iiia.^ 
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Compile al-1 comments from the open-ended quest ions , 
grouping similar comments together. 

Provide copies of the compilation o participants. 
Tell^'theni what changes are being made as a result of 
their suggestions. Thank them for their help. An 
example of a compilation is provided on pp. 138-139. 
Wnen we prepare compilations the onlyeiJiting we do 
to remove names, thus "Gerry's presentation.... 
becomes "the-X<2ns\iltant' s presentatilon " 

Make sure the compilation is available for the group 
planning the next workshop. 



Response 

Respond realistically. Most suggestions are valuable 
and can be acted on. However, some indicate that the 
individual does not agree with the fundamental goals or 
philosophy upon which the workshop was based. Don't 
ignore this information; the individual needs 
assistance in choosing a more appropriate activity, but 
don't necessarily ch-ange your activity to meet a 
different set of- §oSls. 

If you want to lo^Jd the results, do it creatively: 

If the last workshop series was terrible, it is 
probably safe to ask, "compared to the past 
workshops, was this workshop better/the ^ 
same/worse." of. course, you lose the friendship 
and future help of those who planned the last 
workshops, but it looks good in your file. If the 
last workshops were good and you ask this 
question, you deserve to lose your job, and you 
will. 

If you want your team rated well, try "The 
planning team was super/excellent/very good." Or 
ask for the "ten strongest aspects of the 
workshop," leaving lots of space, and the "single - 
weakest aspect of the workshop," leaving, no space- 
at all . * . , • 

If the workshop was really bad, let participants 
take the evaluation forms home to fill out and 



return • Once they leave ttie room, you will never 
see those forms ayain. 



9. RiiJWAJRDS 

What incentive's ean you provide, what rewards can you 
differ for par t ic,ipa t ron^ Not everyone needs", or 
responds, to the same types^.of rewards • Wliat 
alternatives are there? 

\ 

hr\ activity in _whicji^^t.eacher s learn skills t-he~y~v^lue 
isi an important intrinsic reward. 

Handouts, materials created, freebees, useful supplies 
are^ also rewards 

\lnci:eased self-esteem, a sense of participation, skills 
to a better job, getting to know colleagues better, 
andean opportunity to act as a resource for others are_ 
all \rewards. 

Credits (inservice, college, certification) are rewards 
in themselves and, eventually, "monetary rewards. 
However, as our teaching population ages many of the 
stafif are at the top of the salary scale so that 
incnem\ents are not helpful to them. 

Prof'es^ional recognition v/ithin the school and outside 
is a re\ward. ^ 

Community recognition is a reward. 

Compejnsa^to ry time is a reward. 

\ 

Relecise time from the classroom can be a" reward. If 
too niuch \time is taken, or th'e substitute system is 
poorJ it ban also cause anxiety and extra work. 



Professional contacts, getting access to those in power 
is also a \ reward . 

Letters of\ commendation or report cf skills mastered 
placeb in a personnel file is^a rewar^d. (V^e are very 
careful to'ido this every year for teachers who have 
worked on , any of our non-credit activities. However, 
rumor |has> it that the road to heaven is not paved with 
letters of yommenda.tion . ) : ' - . 

New skills lhat open doors to new job responsibilities 
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and job opportunities is a reward. 

Membership in a supportive group is a reward. What are 

— ^yau-do-i-ng— i'n"eaah™i-nserviGe-aG-t-ivi-ty- to ensure—that— the 

individuals become a group? 

^ And then there are service steps, badges, goo^d conduct 

buttons, stars on the door, gold watches, tr-^fes to 
Bermuda .... 
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Tcsk List ?repar€d by a Tean Trained in Greenfield, y^saaakusetts 

1. Analyze rujeds *ssesspent. 

2. Locate appropriate i^sourct^people oake a tentative coaaidtaent with 
them, explain the philosophy and goals of the inservice program and 
the results of the assessment. 

3. Clear dates by checking with the administrative calendar, and clear 
the spact with the person in charge. 

4. Circulate a. proposal to teachers with names of resource people who are 
clearly good (include a writeup if these people are not known to the 
teachers), and a tentative schedule. Ask for a cotrmitoent from the 
participants. 

5. With teachers' coimiGr.ent get back to presenters with a contract. 

The packet given the presenters should include the contract, evaluation 
forws^to be used, a aap, a statement of philosphy, a form to request 
ainti«^/isual materials, and snow day arrangements. 

6. Kinalise arrangements by adding the course to the administrative 
calcndari guarantee space by writing name wherever appropriate. 

7. send « reninder back to participants shortly before the event, and if 
space perttits open enrollment again, inside or outside the systea. 
(The calendar for teachers might s«5rve as a reainder and for publicity, 
but you will probably need to directly remind participants a week> 
before the first session.) 

8. Make final space arrangements, notify the janitor, ^® ^^^^ 
heating system, locate outlets, audiovisual equipmed^, etc. ^ 

9. ** Make hospitality arrangements for the first meeting: food, a map if 

necessary, signs on doors, audiovisual equipment, heat, introduction of 
the consultant and participants. 

10. Assign a '*back-row facilitator"* to be process observer, crisis manager, 
and evaluation form procider. 

11. Assign clcan-up duties. ' 

12. Compile the evaluation forms filled out at the end of every session. 
(The consultant may want to take thost? along, so at^east make sure 
that they are completed.) On the final day, take them yourselves, 
compile them, and return the originals to the consultant. 

13. At the end of the final session assess activity for future planning, 

not just the consultant, but the topic, time, space, mix of participants, 
ar.d any other issue that seems to be relevant. 
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14. Reward" participants with a letter of commendation, certificate of 
course completion (sent to the superintendent), credits, publicity. 

15. Award presenter — fee and letter, publicity. ^ 

16. Reward the room owner with a thank you letter. — 

17. Reward the inservice committee. 

'18. Back to the drawing board to plan for the next activity using the 
evaluation as a partial needs assessment. 
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Sample 

Uanpthira R«gional/Uaian 66 
PUUmiMG A WOltXSHOP » 

ChaoklUt 



Oon*t forcfcti 

Idwitify specific objoctiv«« for th* wor)cjhop, tto»M W4ki b0for» ths workthap. 

ASMss th«'n\»b«r b£ «t*ff who will h% attending, thP48 W€»kB b^forg ths u>orkshop. 

^ Rtvitw th« ritourc' i of pos»ibl« pr«»«at«», vsks btfort «w twrk«ftcip. 

^Arr*j*g« th« .-^iu, d4t*, tad tljM^'of thm workaiiop, thpg0 Wieka h^for^ the workshap* 

Fill out workshop pio«ontor« «c|reoMAt fonw. Subiiit to tho Coordinator of 
■ sp«ci*l. Education for r«vi«w vuL dij««iii*tioa, too wdekt bsfoi^ ths vorkMriop. 

~-I>«v«lop^w>rk«hcp..«xinounc»««nt: _who,«what, wh«n,, wh«r«,_ for whoii, objectives 
for workshops* • ^--^"^ 

Submit the annou2icc»eot to the Coordv.iAtor-of-Sp6ciSX^duc*tion for roviow and 
" dlf •«»inAtion,„tjm-<%«-fc«A>i*irifi5^^ of ths vorkMhcp. 

' tall ' >ne workshop presenter to eeeoee any neods or problau« Remind tho 

* presenter of the date, tiM, «nd place of the workshop, tuo da{f9 b^foro the 
vorkthop. 

Obtain nocossuxy |vis\ml aids* oquipaontf poncils, papor, chalk* slide 
'projector, etc., yoquosted by the presenter, arm day IntforM the wcrkahop* 

On tha day of ths iScatkMhop: 

^ Set up the site* 

* put e sign on the door. 

" Meet Che presanter, and try to sake hia/her fool comfortable. 

\ Introduca tho proxontor. 
^ Cnjby the workshop • ^ 

* Pass out and collect tho Xnaorvico Activitios form, ^ 

* Thank the workshop presenter. 

On ths day afUr th$ vorkMhop: 

Sond out a thank- you lottor to the presenter* 
" SubAit Xnservice Activities forss to the Coordinator of Special education* 



Example 
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SOUTH HADI.EY STA?i- j:Ji:VELOFMiirri' 
U6 Main Street <> Town M;;!! 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 01075 



June 9, 197S 



Tr.is iG :'our n^cl'.ct of raterials from South Hadley Staff Dcvelopinent 
for tOsJn/'c './crl:s:*.op. ^ 



Epclcscd :'ou u'ill find: 



1. Pr of-r:\r. ev?.Iu£.tion forr.s . Please^take the. last five- nifiutcs 
ci -oui- sessio^to ±ave^your-;:roup fill ther out. i'. staff 
.-•^dcvolocronT^porGo'h vill coiaoot these forms in the train offiio 
— ^r.Q^ ^l' the close of the workshop. (*?ho fcrr^ will ce tauul'itec, 

and, if you choose » :Railed to you.) 

a. Bill :oV services . Please sij:;n and return it to a ^ 
dc-v-^lcr-.-r.t Tvorson. I'^l-.e sure your n^^-r.e, address, and z .c 
•\r.o\Tr.: ax'e correct. 

3. Cavulo- . rhe-ccnplot2 listinj^ of ccur.^CG Cor this workshop. 

:Wi\:sslQttox: . PubliGhed this week listing staff devolo:::r:er,t 
acTiiviUics. 

If 'cw hive anv questions today, or need srecial equi^r.ont tlat^as r.o: 
coc- orokdvi, contact any staff devoloprr.erit norson. Tr-oso ?oo?le will ce 
ir. i.;e area in front of the cain office throughout the r.ornint;. 

if yyu hnvo add\tioi:al questions, contact Karl' Poc-r.e at South Hadley 
■:i;:h School - tel. 553 39^*5 • 

.>laff dcvclo'^r.ent lean sii;cGr?ly thanlcs yoii for helping us \:ii.t\ 
ovr TiTo^'Ttrr* 



— The Staff novelor%-.cnt Group 
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Welcome. to the 1978 Amherst Staff DeveXopment Program! We are 
delighted to*have you a part of this venture. Our Staff Development 
Program is based on the assessed needs of the staff. We would like to 
share our findings with^.^ou. • ■ - 



Our staff has stated that they learn best 

when they 'are actively involved- in solving real problems 

in small groups and with a variety of activities 

wherAhey are not "talked at" in a large group setting 

when learning builds on their strengths, not their jieficiences— — - 

when they get feedback-and-'support^lSccrQi^^ in applying and 
___,^ref ining new skills 

when a shared decision-making process is used in determining 
arrangements for learning events 

when their needs for belonging and physical and emotional comfort 
are met 

when they are helped to uncover next steps 

when self-initiated and self-directed learning approaches ar^ 
respected. 

o 

We hope this information will be useful to you as you prepare your 
learning experiences as a part of our new approach to professional growth. 

The Staff Development Advisory Group 






• 


1 


\ 

\ ! ' , 

' — — — 




i ^ ,n . — ' 

t « v» 

/naeruice Prercquiaite Fom - topsWre Educational Collaborative. „ 

* ■ . 




Tha iRservice Committoo for'tho i^ecial Education Program at.tho 
„a»psSre MuHtioninollaborative would like to request: your participation 
^o£^In.ervico Triining Program. " goal of our program is to increase 

s^?lf co»potoncios in order to £.r,vide quality education to students with _ . 
spccia?* nocda. , 


i si 

i- 

I 


iour staff consists of teachers, specialists, and instructional aides, 
all of whom are dedicated to the pursuit of knowledge in order to increase 

their skills in the field of special education. ^ 

A needs- assessment has been completed by our instructional staff. The 
following topic of interest has been identified: 


1 


♦ * 


The target-population for thii wor)tshop will bo: • ^ 




Thera wiXX be iipproximataly participants. The workshop wiXX be 




h«ld on ' . from to ■ 


1 


For further information please contact , — . ^ 




^„p.«c„n^.,M«„^ at (t'exephone numbor at worM •« 


I 


(telephone number at hoac) . 
You arc requested to provide tho following items: 




A resume including the names of individuals who are familiar with 
your previous workshop presentations, due on _^ . — . » 




A description of tho workshop which includes: 

a) a short narrative description of the workshop, 

bl goals and. objectives of the workshop. 




' Materials to be handed out at the workshop. If they are to be 

duplicated by us, please make sure they are in our hands by _ — » 

and that thero is a maximum of six pages per participant. 




A completed evaluation of the workshop presentation, <?ue on 

A fona for this is enclosed. 




A roquost for any audiovisual equipment you will noeci, due _ 




A workshop consultant agreement form (enclosed) , due — _ — ' 


■ 


A bill for services (a.ttachGdi * due ^. ... , , • v , 




Othex*: 
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SOUTH HADLEY STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
116 Main Street • Town Hall 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 01075 



EVALUATION 



Building 



We would appreciate your opinion of this workshop and the course THjit yoicattended* 

Title of the workshop .course you attended: ^ ^ 

This workshop course was: 

excellent good fair poor 



flcase check the statements below that you agree with. 
Workshop course 

This course net needs, 

This course :?as interesting but not 

relevant to ma or my area. _^ 

I vUl be able to imolerrent the ideas 

presented in this course in wy 
classrooTi. 



This course was what I expected. 

This course coT-srcd nst^rial that 
I alrcidy know and understand. 

I vould reccnr^end this workshop 
course to others . 

This workshop could have been 
improved by . 



Instructor 

The instructor was able to 
coranunlcatc his/her ideas. 

The instructor 'ras easily 
understood. 

The instructor did not stray 
from the topic he/she was 
speaking on. < 

The instructor understood 
needs. / 

The instructor held v^y 

attention. 

I would rccorjncnd thia sp^ak 
for subsequent workshops. 

The speaker could have 

inproved his program by 



AMHERST^PELHAM REGIONAL.SCHOOLDISTRICT 
SmFF DEVELOPMENT COMMENT SHEET^ 



Prof ram TltU_ 



PIea«« check tht appropriate 3pa<^« to identify your instructional level: 



Elementary ^Junior High 






Senior Hith 


PUate respond to the statement a below 
by checking the appropriate column: 


A 


f 






1» Thii projram met my expectation* 










2. it will h*v« value £or me in the 
clateroom 










3. The arrangements (preliminary infor- 
znation^ physical facilities, etc.) 
wer« eatiafactory 










4. The program had ad equate » clearly 
identifiable goals 










5. The resource people were approriato 
for meeting the program's goals 










6. The program provided lufficient variety 
to maintain my Interest 










7» I would recommend this program to a 
colleague next year 











Wh»t did you find most helpful in this ppognm? 

If thia program were offered again, what cha iges would you suggest? 
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Session Evaluation 

Please indicate your reaction to the aspects of the session 
listed b«Iow by placing an "x" in the appropriate column. 




fhtt session 

a. was well balanced between theory and fa<ft 

b. ]ptovided new .information 

c. was too general for my purposeaj 

d. was too complex 

e. provided specific ideas 

f . was valuable for practical application 



YES NO NOT 
SUR£ 



too theoretical 
hri^^-.qh-stoo elemen^ary--a^level 



i. was pertin^n&^to^^tvy ne'eds and interests ^ .-.^ - 

What were the major s t re ngthsoJ^his session? 



What were the major weaknesses of this ^ssion? 



^3s 



i 



KAIU CBXLSIOOO WOKKSSOP TKIDIACK 



Tour Job Tltla: 



1, Th« elarltf of th« %0Ml»/Mnd « 
obl^cciirfl for tha pr4LAAii£A£lOiU' 



2, Tha uaafulhaat of this lo-t«rvlea 
for ma la: 



3, Tha ortaolxatlott of tha praaan- 
tatlott w^a: 

4. iij knowlads* of tha aatarlala/and 
eoneapta praaaatad ptrlor to thta 
aaaaioa waa : 

3. Tha axtaat thla aaaalon in-* 

eraatad mj knowladta about tha 
«atar>.ala^ and eoneapta praaatttad 
la: , 

6. Mr ovarall raaetloa to thla 
aaaaiott la: 



I 

(low) 


2 


3 


4 


5 

(hUh) 


I 

(low) 


2 


3 


4 


5 

(high) 


I 

(low) 


2 


3 


4 


5 

<hHh) 


1 

(low) 


2 


3 


4 


5 

(high) 


f 










X 

(low) 


2 


3 


4 


(high/ 



X 2 
(low) 



7, Did tha workahop, hold ^our IntaraatT Taa 



4 3 
<hlgh) 



Ho 



$o«a of* tha tl«a 



/ 



Tha atraagtha of thla aaaaloa waras 



7« Tha waaktL«aa«a of tkla aaaalon 
varat ' 



Tha naxt^ataff davalop«aat aetlvltr t would Ilka la: 
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Check or..' : — ^ 
rrcr.klin Aroo .".•-••iir.y 

Holyoke/Chiccca^ Ar:s :'.2*:tir 



SCREENING r.ESTINC EVALUATION 
(To be. completed at 3:30) 

I 

1. Overall I would rate this meeting as: 
Excellent 

. Good 
Fair 
Poor 

2. Two {or more) thtngs I learr.*id from this workshop were: 



3, Two (or n:ore) recommendations I would make for future workshops are: 



Specific items that I hoped would be discussed but were not are: 



5, The best feature was_ 



The weakest feature »va3^ 



RJrlm 
5/3/79 
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The intent of the "Bum Out* session was to help people become aware of what 
tht phtnomenon of bum out is and begin to eocplore what it means personally 
and within thd context of ths project. Did this happen for you? 

Yes No 



<oQundnts: 



Do you use the "Lending Library" the Development Center makes available 
every meeting? 

Yes No 

Do you want this to continue? 

Yes No 

Ccnuaents and/or suggestions for resources to be ^?»cluded: 



The afternoon session "Strategies for Take-Over: Strategies for Survival, was 
conducted (1) to help you become aware of and take advantage of loctl budget 
c/cles, and (2) to provide you with an overview of Federal and foundation 
fandmg. Did the session meet these objectives for you? 

local budget cycle Yes No ' 

Federal and foundation funding Yei No 

Would you like to explore either of these areas in greater depth? If "yes", 
which area? 

Yes No 



Cotaments t 



I.valiiarson QucstionnaiTO 
"Dialogues on Ijicr^ty, Unvironment and Uconowics** 

W orkshops 



Please :issi:;t us once again in detciTiuninj? the quality and effectiveness of 
tlio foruai. Your feedback ib invaluable in providing necessary information 
to\the National Science Foundation on projects of this nature in the future. 



Title of Workshop :_ 



Physic.il Facilities 

1. The physical facilitie:, (bpace, llj;htini;, climate) of the meeting room 
Were: 

^excellent very jiUequaCe ^le>b than adequate poor 

J. What improvements, \i any, would you bU^Kcst for better physical facilities? 



Prcbeiitation and Content 

3, Please rate the rollowinj; aspects of the workshop. 

vory 



less than 



a. - identification of key energy 

issues 

b. iduntifieai'ion of future 
energy options 

^, the role of consumers and 
other repi'C!;cntntive, j-roups 
m euerj»y issues* 

d. sociopolitical factor^ 
affecting energy needs and 
suppl iC5 

e. tncTi^ and environmental 
impacts 

f. eneigy ajid ec04ioB\ics 





























\ 



































4. Tu what cxtiiU did you ubtaiii nev* Knowludjie and insi^jht from the workshop? 

to a larije extent ^to my satisfaction tuinimally not at all 

S» Uow relevant was the worl shop in lueeclnj* your personal needs? 
^L-xtrejiiely of general inicrc.st irrelevant 



Uo 
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-6. Did the discussion/dialojiuc sustain your interest and motivation? 
j^enerally ibout 1/2 of the time minimally 

7. How diU the workshop leader prcse»it, organize and summariio the resultant 
information? 

very well adequately poorly 

8. Were you given the opportunity to participate and add your personal opinion 
to the discussion? 

y es no 

9. Your overall rating for the vforkshop 'is: 

excellent very good average J poor very poor 

10. Additional comments: 
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SUMMART OF EVALUATIOi';S 
Xnservice Fa(;ilitacor Trtialng Seasloas 
Grtenfleld. May 3, 1979 

!Jhat vas the'Qost helpful part of this session? 

...having representatives froo Granby here to present and discuss their 
successes and failures in sectino up workshops for teachers. Their 
particlpadon in our snail group assignment was quite beneficial. (3) 

...made me think about ways of approaching the developaent of an inservice 
workshop so that it will be effective 

...today's session was active (although p.m. slowed up). That's great. 

...X becaoe more aware of the steps in establishing a needs assessment and the 
general concerns of establishing inservice prograzns 

♦ .•force field analysis ^ listing specific strengths and weaknesses ^thln our 
school systen. This procedure was infomuitlve and effective to me as an 
educator. 

...very informative and smooth flowing 

...feel good about the people here; friendly atmosphere (3) 
...fe*el good about the "organization of the workshop (3) 

...my role and the related questions dealing with the inservice team have been 
answered 

...I cace lo the session totally in the dork about inservice (I was simply 
not given any information about my assignment today). I ooi; have a positive 
attitude toward it and can see the potential in it for professional 
iaprovement. . 

...variety in participants and method - sotie lecture, some group partlclpatlcr. 
is 30od 

...when I was asked to sjerve bn this cocmlttee I was given very little Inforrja- 
tion and didn't realize the importance of this task. After listening to the 
speakers and carrylnc on discussl^s I*n a little overwhelmed, but interested 
in trying to r.et up a meaningful Inservice "progran here in Greenfield. The 
manual provided will be nost helpful and I*a eager to read the information 
for more background* 

...the work In force field analysis was very interesting (2) 

...the bridge-making project and follov-up discussion of what Is necessary to 
implement a progran (2) 

...felt very comfortable and very positive towards the presentation 

...needs assessment;^ writing questions 

...clear and progressive presentation of materials and thoughts (2) 
...good visuals, presentation of compiled materials for future reference 
...give-and-take discussion among partlclpanta 

...obvious enthusiasn gentrated by presenters '*r*v«bbed off*' on participants * 

during lunch, much enthusiasm that we are on the right track 
...forms presented and explained should be valuable tools 
...sharinc ny feelings with others about Inservice - misery loves company 
...variety of suggestions and approaches touched on in discussion and represented 
in the handbook will motivate ideas in our own planning of Inservice 



What was the least helpful part of this session? 
•• .evarythlng presented relevant to the topic (2) 

...aastssing the goals of the Inservice Cocnittee by making predictions of 
pe88imiatlc» realistic and optimistic chances of obtaining those goals 

\ 
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Sumoary of Evluationa - !lty 3, 1979 P«8e ^2 

...sotae of the taaterlil re; d«»lgn of a needs astessment waa redundant to oa - 

X've received such lofonsatlon in a graduate course 
...discussion dealing with types of qucstioni to put on a needs assessment 

(dosed* long, etcO, "^«dvantjces vs. disadvantages 
...all of the session Y^*a9 helpful, lloneatt! 

• ..being asked to respond to things that I'm not quite ready to deal with 
imediately 

...talking about problems and ways that they were offset - seemed like too taany 

times they looked like the inscrvice team would solve problems 
...felt I got to know only a few of the participants 

....flipping through the notebook In unison - this could be done at a later time 
...most of the information on collecting data - was alrendy familiar to r£> 
partly because the nature of my job requires me to analyze and evaluate the 
success of my services continually. Also, I wasn't interested in hearing 
how other school systems fiU in a force field to the degree that was given - 
X would rather spend core time on doing our own. 

3. In what ways could the session have been better (suggestions, advice)? » 
...an overhead projector to present the material. It's impossible to see 

anything on newsprint 
...by distributing the notebooks and making the agenda clearer beforehand 
...more adrinistrators slwuld be exposed to this informative program 
...the room could have offered more flexibility 

...more time to deal with the questions. It seemed we were ashed to respond 

to very important ideas in a limited tlice. (2) 
...The pace was a hit fast-and it was difficult to shift gears and sense that 

ue really would return to tasks. It is a bit difficult to grasp the whole 

plan - to see the end. 
...perhaps some core dialogue in areas of trying to solve attitudinal problems 
...more of an explanation as to where this group would end up. Possibly dear 

to sotse but not to all. 
...naybe physical arrang«aents could be modified co that participants could see 

each other - get more involved with each other (2) 
...overview (brief) as to what our real taaks following- thissession will be 
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WorkBhop Bibliography 

Inservice: Workshop Organization 

Blockr Arthur. Murphy's Lai) and Other Beasons Why ThzKgs Go '.-horia, Los 
Angeles: Price/Stem/Sloiin Publishers, Inc., 1979. 

Principles of successful workshop management and why > they caj[i never work. 

Craig, Dorothy P. 'Hp Pocket ^uide to Planning and Evaluation. Austin, 
Texas: Learning Concepts, 1978. 

Interesting format for goal setting. Not new, but well put together. 

Davis, Larry Nolan, and McCallon, Earl. Planning, Conducting^ and' Evaluating 
Workshops, Austin, Texas: Learning Concepts, 1974. (Later edition \ 
credited only to Davis.) ^ ^ 

By far the best book available. Center section especiany useful. . » 

Davis, Larry Nolan, and McCallon, Earl. Workshop Staff Packet — Planning, 
Conducting, and Evaluating Workshops, Austin, Texas: Learning Concepts, 
1974. 

The packet "is not* as useful as the book. All forms appear^ in the book. 

Ferner, Jack D., Successful Time Management, New Vork: John Wesley, 1980. 

A self-teaching guide with excellent sections on planning and task 
assignment. 

Guidelines for the development of a Comprehensive' Plan to Provide Training to 
Personnel, Merrimack Education Center, Chelmsford, Mass. 

Formats taking the reader through the entire workshop process. 

Hruska, M., and, Bunker, R.M. Inaervice Education: One Approach. Title IV 
Development Center, Hampshire Educational Collaborative, 1978. 

An exceHent -statement- of "its -philosophical-premises- combined- with 
practical applicati<^s'. % 

Kirschenbaum, Howard, and Glaser, Barbara. Developing Support Groups. La 
Jolla, California: University Asscoiates, 1978, 

A good general review of the area. 

Nadler, Leonard, and Nadler, Zeace. The Conference Book. HcAiston: Gulf 
Publishing Company, 1977. 

It covers every aspect of '^conference planning briefly. 




Inseroige: GvOKp Techniques and Aotivitiea 
% ' . 
Ballard, Jim. Stop" a Moment: A Group Leader ',8 Handbook of Energizing 
Experiences* Amherst: Mandala, 1977. 
A variety of low risk, nonthreatening activities to energize a group. 

Canfield, Jack, and Wells, Harold C. 100 Ways to Enhance Self Concept in 
vhe Classrccm, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1976. 

^ Activities for classrooms and workshops. 

Ck)rdon, T. , T.S.T.^ Tiadher Effectiveness Training, McKay, 1977. 

A handbook used in a T.E.T. course which is regularly given as part of 
an inservice series. Its techniques .dre equally useful to workshop teaching, 
especially those in the section on problem solving. 

Morris, Kenneth T., and Cinnamon, Kenneth M. A Handbook of Non-Verbal Group 
Exercises. Kansas city: CMA Publishing Company, 1975. 
A companion book to Handbook 'of Verbal Group Exercises. Surprisingly 
judgmental and competitive. Some activities good, many inappropriate. 

Morris, Kenneth T., and Cinnamon, Kenneth M. A Handbook of V&^l Group 
Exercises. Kansas City: CMA Publishing Company, 1975. ^ 

Same coninent as on non-verbal handbook. 

onick, Terry. The Cooperative Sports and Games Book: ^ Challenge without 
Conrpetition. tlew York: Pantheon Books, 1978. 
Activities for classroom, recess, physical education, or workshops. 

» 

Raudsepp, Eugene. Creative Growth Games. Harvest/HBJ, 1977. 

A concise presentation of the process of creative problem solving plus 
75 exercises, many of w hich can be used a s energizing actitivities in adult 
-^ork^hDps^ 



Stanford, Gene. Developing Effective Classroom Groups. New York: Hart 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1977. 
An excellent source of group techniques with focus on change that occurs 
during the life of a group. 



7 Communication With The 
. School Community 



Communication With The 
School Community 



objective: to develop and maintain communication, 
between the team and the school community 



At our first workshops, we thoug,ht of comm.un ication as 
having three parts: communication within the team; 
gommunication^th the staff and communication ■ with 
decision-makers. We have since turned team 
communication into Team Building Skills (Chapter 2) and 
revised the communication with decision-makers as a 
separate chapter on political survival (Chapter 8). 
However, we realized that the three areas always will 
be intertwined. j 

Communication, by definition, is linked with other 
events and..-Sk.iais . The Team Building and Goal- Setting 
chapters (2 and 3)* focused on communication within the 
team. The Needs Assessment chapter (4) focused on 
communication with the staff. The Resource Management 
and 'Workshop Management chapters (5 and 6) focused on 
communication with staff and resource people. The 
Political Survival chapter (8) will focus on 
communication again. Why then should there be another 
chapter devoted to communication? Even more important, 
why spend time teaching communication to teacher.s whose 
major role jLs communication? 

Our only defense is that communication is importlant and 
that most crises* faced by teams can be traced, at least 
in part, to communication breakdowns. We also have 
found that teachers and administrators, who are skilled 
at communicating with their students, forget to use 
their skills with each other. 
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OVERVIEW 



/ 

t 

This chapter includes a number of . ac tiv iti es which cen 
be used throughout the workshop to enhance 
communication skills* It also lists some specific 
activities whiibh we usually do* at the second session to 
emphasize tiie /importance of communication techniques. 



our discussioas have developed into 



Over cne years, our aiscussioas iidve ucvcxu] 
Discussion Guide , V'Stratgg ies f or , Sucessf ul 
Commuaicat'io*" " ...u\-v. 4 r. r^^i ../j^^q t-Wic 

ntrrs\iist 9a 

UscusSir^irr 



the year^ 
:)n Gu, 

Commuaicat'ion which is included in this chapter 

gan be used in planning a presentation or 
or it could be. handed to participants (ho*w 
tfbring). We also have included a* few examples of . 
communication assignments completed by ouir teams • You 
will want to dfellect a file of examples of good 
communicatiorf to use in fut-twe wprkshops. It it 
hope tn^t' the tteams "will,, at least, acknowledge uuc 
imp^rtja^ice afcoatinuous and effective communication, 
and, ajt \b^e^vt><De effective communicators. 



IS our 
the 



ACTIVITIES 



We have* a number of strateg ies *we use to teach 
communicatiri?^ skills; none'are very time consuming. If 
we jtiave tyime) we 'try to do these activities cit the 
second session. Certainly the homework has )to be 
assigned at the second or third session. Sometimes, we 
have to wait until the morning'of the third or fourth 
sess-ion to h^ve the d iscussion' or presentation. if the 
discussion is planned for a later session, reviewing 
the homework assignment is a g-ood introduction. 



1. We model good communication techniques in the 
way we manage our workshops. We won't describe these 
in detail in this chapter, but the "Strategies .for Good 
Communication" which appears in this chapter lists most 
of them. We try to have our handouts, our displays, our 
letters to participants between sessions serve as 
excellent examples of good communication. And when we 
fail, as we* sometiHies .do, we use whatever errors we 




have made to drav<*suggest rons from the group for 

4,m pno.v.e m en-t-. — > -r^r 



2. We set up some .type \of presentation on 
communication. Thislias ^Iwbys been most successful 
when we have had someone sk.il\led in graphic arts on the 
training team.* If you have such a staff member, or 
participant, available, take Advantage of that person's 
•skill- to p/ovide the group with a 20-minute 
demonstration on good communicant ion ^techniques . 



3. We set up a display team communication from 
our files using ^bulletin boards ^nd some overihead 
transparencies. '^^We use these to .generate a list of 
good communication techniques. -The list the Igroup 
develops is, as always, typed artd distributed . We have 
provided a few examples here foryyour use, but you will 
want to include more. If you d^'t have such a file, 
you could hold a general d^sj^iAission. However, since 
communication is partially'^sual, you will find it 
easier to use visual examples. - 



4. We ^assign .teams the task of des^igning one 
effective communication device. Over the years teams 
have had their picture in the paper (the winner that 
year), designed a logo and talked the print shop irfto 
making them stationery (another winner), written very . 
effective and attractive memos to the sta^f*. This is a, 
useful and pleasant activity and can produce a good , 
competition among t/ams for the prize (stylus for 
correcting dittos, 'protractor or graph paper for lining 
up copy, thumb tacks for their new bulletin board, roll 
of film). The examples in this chapter come from such 
assignments. . ^ - ' 

This assignment usually is given at the second or third 
wor'kshop. Sometimes it is given before the - 
presentation or discussion cai. be scheduled. Be sure 
to provide a quick overview of communication strategies 
(taken from our Discussion Guide) if you give the 
assignment befoje the group acti^'ity. 



Discussion Guide: Strateg ies if or Successful 
Communication \ 



— Knew what you are about as a team; If you haven't 
taken the time to set goals, develop teamprgani zat ion , 
and design an overall plan, you may have a wee bit of 
trouble communicating goals, membership and plan to 
others. 



— Select the audiences with whom you must comntunicaj^e 
and begin as soon as possible. You might make each 
person on the team responsible for a certain aiiidience. 
These audiences would include the various 
administrative levels, teachers (divided by schools, by 
responsibil ities, byagaorsexor 

smokers/non-smokers) , students, parents, community, 
school committee, funding agency, media. 

— Everything you do communicates: make your activities 
work for you. Put the team logo (if you don't have 
one, do that right now) on all communication. Pro6f 
read everything that goes out. Have a little 
e X plana to ry parag raph about the purpose of the team 
which goes at the top of every page, or at ^e bottom, 
or along the side. ' 

— Consider a staff newsletter: it takes time but it 
may be worth it. (If this really is a direction you 
ciioose, HEC has a small manual, "Producing a Small 
Nonprofit Newsletter, Inservice Series #4" which you 
can order from our office.)- 

— How can you a§e the communication systems already in 
place? Take adv^'aatage of the administration 
newsletter, faculty meetings, the- attendance bulletin, 
department or grade level meetings, bulletin boards, 
morning announcements,, the faculty room, refrigerator 
door mailboxes 

— Never rely on one form of communication. It lacks 
class . 

— ROmor has it that communication is two-way. What are 
you doing to collect ideas? Are there tearoff 
sections, time for questions as well as announcements, 
team-initiated conversations aboivt inservice, 
suggestion boxes, parties or othe<: informal gatherings 




to collect ideas? 



Ill 



Why not get some bulletin board space assigned to 

your team and then use it creatively? Pictures of t^am 
members and staff . i nservice activities are great. Make 
sure the board is regularly updated and looks neat. A 
dusty communication /medium is the message. 



— Find out how to get good 
and on the local tv/ and. radio, 
stations want to r 
your super in tenden 
hits the streets. / 
disastrous, to ask 
know what is going 



ar^ticles in the newspaper 
dio\ What do your local 
port? (Always, Always, Always let 

know about such publicity before it 
It is unfair, and politically 
him to support you if he does not 
on. ) 



— If Madison Aver^ue can do it, so can you'. What are 
^u doing to mak4 your communication fun? Remember 
Maslow's hierarchy? People want to feel secure/ a 
member "of the gi^oup, accepted. Look over the materials 
you are handing out: does it make the readers feel 
that they are a member of a very select and special 
group, that they are important, that their day is going 
to be a [little brighter because of inservice? Why not? 



(If you are not familiar with Maslow's work, you 



find more information 
it, or put it, on your 
communication, against 



\ 



will 

in chapter 6, p. 109.) Memorize 
wall, but check every 
it.) 



—Make a bheqklist of information which should appear 
on every communication. Make sure that each member 6f 
the team hasithat list.^ (List might include: logo, 
date, contact person with address and phone, date, time 
and place df | any meeting, source of funding, school 
system name\) 

— The focus\of aky communication is the 
reader/liste,ner / Ctieck each piece of communication for 
what the reader' is goin^j to get out of the experience 
Play being t'he reader. Ask "How does this ef£ect me: 
If you can* t' \answer / rewrite 



'•1 



HOK) NmV PCM^)TS OF COMTACT ? 



co«4*cl$ Co^ISl^ w^a-te-ls i-jJK^ .^.^ k "^Uclc -tt-nks 

|Qe%KMUr 1^ »»««Aj«r spots . \ A, 





Novf\5TR0NG isywR TEAM-SCHOOL 
COMMUMICATION ? 






KIDS 



IS youR lIMFORNAfiTIOM FUOVO m^?\ 



•HucRtion f.peci/ilists willing 
to ccntributt tist to an established 
In-.-.ervice pro^w. Subnt/inbl.il 
psychic pay. Kenly to South Kjtdlty 
St«ff Cevelopn^nt, Kosicr^ 



WORKSHOP 



•Workshop organization: 

Gcod 136 
Fair 17 



K%y 11 v/o.-i<."^hop was: 

Very Beneficial 3^ 
Seneficial 88 
Hot bentfici»l 



uorV-snop tu:tiu?a teacnm^ neo«: 

Yts 117 

i;o 26 



Appreciate crtHer l.^vtls, uiacipij.dt3: 

Yea 93 

IIo 35 



Would like to lalcc another course, iHit^ 
couldn*t btcau.ne of conflict: 



Yes 

Mo 



19 
55 




7. STArr M(jMse^/?iS 



Conpriaed of 15 difforent ccurscT, 
16 tcichers (9 fro-n within the 
syj^tcn, and 7 fron outside) the 
wor'ohop received fnvornble responses 
from the staff. 

found the wor-:shop very 
br^nefici-.l or.i >.7r'»firirl, while k 
fcund it not b^r.tCici^il. 

South Hartley to'-.rh'^rs involved 
were Sick Sirvint, Dill Vnich^-n, Joe 
Dion, Goorcc cr'ith, >J'.".is O'JJeil, 
Karit Appleby, ^ick Carrenter, 
Barbara HcXcnzio and Helen '.•Jyzc'^. 

The overall evaluation results 
are contained in a box on this pat5«» 

In addition, a ninl-couroo 
evaluation (a ycllo-.v p3ce) '"CS 
voluntarily ur.cd for 10 of the 
courses at the vorks)Jop. It was 
the firat<jtxno this wan tried. 

A surnnry of the mini-course 
results is on pic« 

The rr.ini-course oval-,-»tions 
were tn^ul.'^t••d ami r.nilcd to the 
teachers of the courses. The 
ovornll evaluationr arc on file 
at llc«;ier Cle-:entary a:id are o:3en 
for \nr.?-*ction to any staff nenbcr. 



^1 



STAFF DEVELOPtAENT 



YEAR m mmsw 



Workshops 

Four hnlf-^sy vorkshopa 
\i^T* con'iucte^i •.:ith an 
aprroxiMte coot of 52,5O0, 

Tht workshop sessions 
were tnii^ht by »p?ro:<in?t^ly 
yo cutside consultants ttnd 
^3 South Hadl«»y staff personnel. 

NCA STUDY 

L»-\<t \re'k SI'.iA finally 
received fror» tha ^^TA 

to b*-in the ::SA-?JI2 funded 
handwriting study* 

It will rrobcbly set 
fully 'jnd«r way in the fall* 



NEWSLETTERS 

Six nc'.;slettcrs wort written* 
Four forcal reports were pro'tntod 
to the School Corr-.ittee* 




TITLE IV-C 

The ?itle-IV C erant for 
staff dtvelOfSent vritten 
in Jftnuary, hut wan not funied. 



AFTER-SCHOOL COUf^SES 

T*yo after-school courses 
were conducted. 

Up to fourtcon tcnchers 
attended a cardboard carpentry 
course offered In the fall 
at Hosier Slementsry* 

Uine te.'ichers attended 
a ten --*r«k Teacher Effectiveness 
Training course, also at Mosicr* 

REGIOKJAL 

South r'a'ilcy participated 
*n a regional in-fiervice crou-. 
that included croups fron H^dley, 
Anherst, and the Ha:ip?hire 
Educational Collaborative. 

PuBurcAtToFT 

An article wis cre^rared 
about South Hadley Staff Dcvelor.-ner.t 
for fall pubiicaticn in K.tl^idoscor? 
the State Ccpartuent of isucCv-ion^ 
pubJ \ cat I on. 



Hail to: 



Carol Cody 
Kosier 



.STAFF DSYELOPMENT 
TEAR AND S£NO 



I wculi like help setting up a workshop the last three teacher days, Q 
I would like to h«lp the needs assessnent « •••••»•. •*««0 

I wo'jld like to help on ataff devtlopo:nt next ypar, V #0 
I would like to aee the following in staff developfseni next year«.«««« 

\ 



Building 



1 



152 




While you w«r« busy working in your classroom, some of 
us have been asked to etttnd in^ser'/ice workshops offered 
by the Hampshire Collaborative. This is an effort to make 
future in*service days laore than just sit-down sessions! 

PRESEKTLY: 

Groundwork is being laid in deriving in-service needs 
of district and compiling resources in a variety of areas. 



People now involved ar*: 



Bob Gazda, Principal of High School 
Ooa Gormley, High School Teacher 
p«te Curro, Middle School Teacher 
Lm% Blair/ Russell Eltmentary School 
Teacher 



workshop dates: 



January 12th 
January 26t:h 
Februairy 9 th 
March 2nd 



More information available oy contacting above. 



We could use them I 
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?? WHO AND WHAT ?? 



An Inservlce Planning Committee for the Greenf ield School System 
has been formed. This committee consists of staff representing all 
levels within the school system. No pre-concel ved programs have been 
(i^'ve loped. .Programs will be generated by and for the needs of the 
tieenfield staff; the Inservice Planning Conmittee cannot function as 
'a separate un it. 

It is hoped that every staff member will participate in planning 
inservice programs. .The Inservice Planning Committee*s ongoing program 



I, generated by faculty input, 

^ 2. drawn from faculty expertise (where and when appropriate), 

3. flexible enough to meet the individual needs of the staff, 

4. realistic and practical In Its approach. 



Barbara Aiken, Special Education 

Carolyn Oawson, Greenfield High School, Contact Person 

Joyce Fuller, North Parish School, Contact Person 

Barbara Gamache, Greenf iejd Junior High School, Contact Person 

Dennis Kiernan, Special Education Administrator 

Sara McCol lum, Reading Specialist 

Caria Miller, Special Education 

Barbara* Mdl I Ins ^Elomontary Counselor 

Marilyn Munn, Greenfield High School, Contact Person 

Sheila 0»Neil, Federal North, Contact Person 

Sandra Purrington, Green River School, Contact Person 

Barry Raymond, Special Education, Contact Person 

Mike Schwartz, Greenfield Junior High School 

A I Sommer, Principal, Green River, Davis and Newton Schools 

Jayne Upton, Conway Street School, Contact Person 

Carol Westing, Greenfield Junior High School 



will be : 




8. Political Survival 
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8. Political Survival 



Objective: to develop and maintain political support 



During the first series of workshops, this area was 
incorporated into the developing and maintaining of 
communication. However, participants felt that 
political survival was so important that it should be 
treated separately. 

During last year's evaluation of our inservice program, 

we ph(?ned members of the teams to ask them to evaluate 

the importance of each skill (and then to evaluate 

their teams' abilities ill each area). Every person who ^ 

was asked to evaluate p^itical survival began the 

response ^with a sigh. When pressed, team members • 

admitted that political sensitivity was important, but 

that, somehow, it shouldn't be* In a perfect world, 

teams would be able tp organize themselves as a team, 

set goals, do needs assessments, locate resources, plan 

and evaluate activities, and con\municate with their 

school systems without caring about politics. Building 

political contacts and mending political fences would 

not be necessary. 

Clearly,, inservice planning cannot be separated from 
the power structure. Even if it were possible, it 
might not be desirable. The improvement of instruction 
through the planning of professional development 
activities is a major issue for school systems and, 
therefore, a concern for tliose in power. ^ Inservice 
activities can cause changes in instructional practice, 
morale, or organization of the school. Those changes 
affect, tihe administration, the students, their parents, 
local^mployers> the taxpayers*. • everyone. It is t-hat 
potential that makes inservice so exciting (and 
controversial) . . It is that same potential which makes 
it essential that team members recognize anci be skilled . 
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at their political role. Besides it can be fun. Some 
of the team members would much rather be working on 
anticipating political problems than on locating coffee 
pots for workshops. 



OVERVIEW 



Although we mention political issues throughout the 
workshop, -we delay our major discussion until the final 
session. In fact, the Force Field Analysis (Chapter 3) 
worked on the first session, is an analysis of 
political forces. Many of the issues discussed in 
Workshop Management (Chapter 6) and especially 
Communication (Chapter 7) are political in nature. 

We have used two types of activities during this final 
session: *Person-in-the-middle and political analysis. 
Also included at the end of the chapter are some 
examples of political strategies developed by some of 
the teams during this final session. You will want to 
start a file (is that remark beginning to sound 
familiar?) ^so that you will have additional examples 
for' your participants . 



ACTIVITIES 



1. Our favorite activity is Person-in-the-Middle , a 
role playing activity which takes about an hour. It is 
fun, very helpful to the team, and a good summary of 
the pressures which the team will have to meet. We 
also have found that teams remember it so- well that we 
can use the experience as the basis of a discussion 
with them a year later. 

The rules for Peri*»on-in-tbe-Middle are on pages 
167-169. Team members may want to use this activity in 
other task group or classroom settings. Be sure to 
remind them to schedule enough time for the group to 
process their feelings (a difficult scheduling task in 
many schools with 40-minute periods) . 



■ICu 



2* Teams or cross-team groups can be assigned the task 
of analyzing one politically- difficult issue. The 
teams can use the force field analysis approach 
described in Chapter 3^ or the problem-solving approach 
described in the Chapter 2. Included in this chapter 
are examples of work done by two different teains as 
they analyzed problems in]^portant to them: 



a. release time (by using a diagramatic 
approach) , 

b. .course approval (by- developing a series of 
questions which might be asked) , 

c. lead time for school committee decisions 
(by developing a time line), 

d. strateg ies for getting school committee 
approval (by preparing a "survival packet" of 
issues to consider) • 



If 'yo^ plan a political survival activity for the 
final day, remember to get the charts, lists or 
materials developed by the groups back to all 
participants in a mailing. (This could be the basis of 
a newsletter article, if you are going to continue to 
support the teams through. a communication network.)^ 

3. Long-range evoluotion provides vital data for effective, 
politically acceptable prograrii monogement. The moteriols on eval- 
uation in this chapter (pp 170 - 175) were prepared for us by 
Skip McArthur, Dissemin/Action, Falls Church, Virginia, The teams 
should use the materials as a base from which to develop o set of 
questions desigied to reflect the goals of their program. However, 
the best way to enwhasise the importance of long ronge evoluotion 
and planning is. to practice it yourself. Skip's moteriols con be 
odcpted to the goals of your program to provide a simple, cost- 
effective- mpons of improving your own program, while simultaneously 
reminding the teams of the importance of evaluation. 



tKE -P&UTICS Of RELEASE TIM£' 
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IS 
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r. «kff )k*au oa«I pflDonam will a^r 
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Course Approval Strategy and Tactics 



Is it worth it? 



The besc designed «nd most carefully planned course ^still will 
be exaained carefully by thft group in change of course approval, 
(usually school committee, occasionally si^^e^tendent and/or 
administrative council.) Before submitting a course for approval, 
the team should discuss these questions: ^ , 

1. Can we justify the course in terms of staff needs, school 
goalSy and Federal/state audits/grants? 

2. Is the^course content substantial enough to justify teacher 
time and energy? * „ 

3. Is the course designed so that it models good teaching/ 
learning practices? 

4. If academic credit can be offered, is the course substantial 
enough to justify itt 

5. Does .the course dovetail with inservice courses offered 
in Ch^ past? 

6. .Does the course help meet the goals which the team set last 

fall? (See Section C - if you haven't set priorities 
yttf now is the time.) 

7. How might the course b* followed up? "ill there be support 
for practicing skills learned in the course? 

8. Does this course serve populations different from those served 
by -'other courses offered concurrently? Who^is left out, 

individuals or groups? Is it always the same people? 

9. Are there enough potential instructors td give yis-a choice? / 
Could an in-*house person teach the course? 

10. Hov many teachers definitely will participate? j 

n. Will, the cost be reasonable? What funding sources are 
available to share the costV 

12. Herb Shcpard.^s first rule of thumb if, "Stay alive.'* What 
are the potential dangers in supporting this course? 
What are tha potential advantages? 

13. Is this course so good that you'd take It yourself? 



Us 
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Tim« line: Planning course approval 



'•Once your team is satisfied that the course i5 Vorch it, you are 
ready to seek approval* Find out your.syscem'o procedure for course 
approval 'and proceed through the time schedule explained here. This plan 
is a moditicttion of a syftem cilled P»E.R.T» chartihg, which starts with 
Che final dace and works backward in cime. 

(booe syscems require^only Che super incendent 's okay^for credit 
courses. If chis is che case in your situicion, skip i and 2*) 



Find ouc from che superintendent, not che secrecary, che dace 
of che appropriace school coimnitcee meecing* If you intend to 
seek pucsitlc funding check funding guidelines, for applicir'rn 
due date. Mark dace of appropriace school cotnmitcee meeting on 
calendar: Dace A. - , 



Do che same for Che school comnticccc mail/ing dace, usually a 

week earlier: pace B. 

i 

1 _ -f: s H 

Kake an appoincoenc wich Che suoerintendenc about cen davs before 
che mailing dace> Co ^discuss your handout (described on^agei?) 
and strategy. Assume chat, some revisions vill be needed after- 
ward. Block out jcnough time on che calendar to. allow for 
revisions, typing, duplicating^ and anocher mcecing wich-the 
superintendent if necessary. Mark on calendar revision 
delivery date. Date C, and oeeeing wich superinccndcnc. Dace D* 



Make appointments with relevant adminiscracors co discuss course 
handout Individually and, if appropriace » as a group* Mark 
oii calendar. Dates i£, F. 

. 1 



4. 



5. 'Find out citne neccled Co type and duplicate che handouc. 

Make sure the secretary understands the si^se of the job and the 
dates sec for it» Chen mark the time block on the cdLcndar, Date G. 



1 c B e- 
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6. Schedule a team meeting to dratt the final handout and assign 
responsibilit^s for revisions, if any. Hark the date. Date H, 



/. Schedule meeting of the team to assign responsibilities for 
parts of the handout . This includes the jobCs) of oeeting 
with groups you will want for support at the school comoittee 
presentation. M?rk this meeting date, Date I. 

I 1 . I 
H 6 F -fi B G B A — i 

8» Add other dates that will affect your planning: funding deadlines 
school vacations, etc. 

Note: Double check dates of appointments and typing with 
secretaries. 



An example of a course approval ti«ic line is on the next page. When 
your time line is prepared, duplicate it and give a copy to each team 
member. \ 
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Example of a course approval timeline 

(I) (H) ^ ] (G) 

» 

Dec. 4th Dec. Ilth Wed., Jen. 3rd 



(E,F) 



Wed., Jan IQth 



Jan nth 



3 p.m. 
team meets 
to assign 
responsibilities 
fdr handout 
and meeting with 
support 
peopl e 



(extra time 
for vacation) 



Convenor : Lee 
Hotcs; Carol 



3 p.m. 

team meets to 
draft course and 
description han'dout 
(cover letter a,lready 
done.) M*mbcrSj 
assigned responsibilities 
for revisions 
Convener : Lee 
Notes; Carol 



draft goes| to 
typist 



Fri., Jan 13th 




final draft to 
typi st and duplication 
Toml 



12 rioon 

mailing goes out 
to ii chool commitiee 
Tomft 




\ 



10 a.m. i 
meeting ;with 
H.S« priinc ipal 
[Don, GaUT| 



2 p.m. , 
meeting jwith 
.SPED Jisector 
Gail. Tdin I 



/3: 15 o.m. 
meeting with 
superintenden t 

I Entire team | 



(A) 



Jan. 29ch 



8 p.m. 

commit tee meeting 
Team | / 



\ III. The Survival Packet] 

Who is responsible for approving inservice courses in your system? 
Whoever it is, when you approach the school cooanittee or superintendent 
or whatever official you -re use to seeing for final course approval, 
come prepared 1 

Writnen Resources; Consider having the following materials in a 
handout, to be distributed to school cooanittee members or .mperintendent 
according to the time schedule just described. If the superintendent is 
carrying the proposal to school cotnaittee for you, the p«:ckets still 
are important . 

1. A cover letter describing the philosophy of the inservice program 
and a brief history, of inservice in the system, including 
credit policy if appropriate (this letter may be used again.) 

2. A statement of nteds met by the course(s) including dates and 
results of needs assessments, non-availability of the course 
elsewhere, and te»:iiers' commitment to taking the course. 

3. A list of goals and objectives of the course, comprehensive 

and also comprehensible to the general public: expectations of 
teachers during and after the course; course evaluation 
procedure; (this could be written by the instructor.) 

4. The name of the instructor, with vita (you might indicate how 
Che instructor was chosen, if appropriate.) 

5. A breakdown of costs and so.urces of funding <» 

Human Resources; People are very valuable in this process, although 
packaging them for a school committea is challenging. If your superintendent 
intends to present the inservice package alone, check with him/her to see 
which of the people listed below, if any, he would find helpful. If you 
are carrying it to the school committee, make sure that e.il of the people 
listed here are well-prepar ed. For each, have a handout like the one 
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described above (they won't read it.) Try to have met with each 
supporter to guarantee that they all understand the proposal, i.e., can 
repeat Che specifics presented in the packet. 

These human resources should be present when you submit the course(s) 
to the school coomitt^e; t 

1 

1. Top-level administrators who usually participate in school 
coceaictce meetings. Be sure that they are^ especially well- 
informed. It is unfair (and politically disastrous) to ask them 
to support a progran they do not understand fully. 

2. Inservice team, as many well-informed members as possible. 

3. Administrators responsible for supervision in the areas affected 
by the course (examples - curriculum coordinator, vice-principal 
in charge of discipline.) 

Those listed below this dotte^ line could be present, if appropriate. 

4. Interested parent grou\s (study coosnittees, . parents of students 
with particular interests or needs, P. T. A., etc.) Students might 
be included - check out the political implications cf ir.cluding 
them. 

3. Representatives of sponsoring organizations. 

6. Inservice coordinator, if yov! belong to a collaborative or 
other inservice network. 

7. Teacher task forces whose needs will be met by the ctrses. 
3. H.T.A» representatives . 

In order to lower a team's anxiety and sharpen their skills, the team 
alight schedule a dry run with the superintendent, asking him to play 
devil's advocate and think up all possible questions. This is a valuable 
way to interact with a sifperintendcnt, and <-e probably is no one more 
experienced in dealing with school committees. 



Person-In-The-Middle 

I. Source s Workshop attended by Jack Hruska, UMass and Mark Reese, South 
Hadley Middle School. We have watched both of them use this in workshops. 

II. Goal : To stimulate discussion of the pressures involved in a role or 
situation (being an inservice conmiittee member, a teenager, social worker, 
parent, teacher, superintendent, etc. ) . 

III. Before event ; You will need to sketch out all the possible roles (about 6) 
of the people pressuring the person-in-the-cdddle. Write a brief description 
of each role on a card. Number each c&rd; ' 

IV. Getting Started ; 

a. Ask for 7 volunteers. Explain that you want them to role play 
conversations between an insefrvice team member (person-in-the~middle) 
and people who are. annoyed or inconvenienced by the program. 

b. Set the scene; pass out the handout (page ), explaining to everyone 
that this is the program the inservice team has planned and that", in 
their roles, they are going to be asked to discuss their concerns with 

the inservice team member If possible, place the inservice team 

member m the middle of the circle so that s/he must turn to face each 
new person. 

c. Explain to the p-i-t-m that "You must face whoever is talking to you. 
You cannot ignore anyone." 

d. Hand out the role cards to the other players. Explain that when you 
call the number on their card they should introduce themselves ("I am 
a nvember of the school committee, I am concerned that....). They are 
to converse with the p-i-t-m until you ask them to stop. Near the end 
of the exercise, more than one person will be talking; that is as it 
should be. 

e. Call a number (randomly), give that player two minutes to ^converse with 
the p-i-t-m. Ask that person to stop, call another number. After 
going around the group once, with two minutfes each, go around again, 
with 30 seconds each. Then add voices, asking each one to continue 
talking. (The entire exercise is impressive, but this is the dramatic 
part.) 

V. After the Ev6:>t : Plan time right then to discuss what people felt. The 
p-i-t-m first, each person on the outside and observers. Focus on the 
pressures and the emotions created, it will take a good 20 minutes. Logical 
steps after that would be analyzing the problem (force field analysis) 
looking at all possible solutions (brainstorming) , looking at helping 
strategies (some of the TET materials)^ looking at supervision strategies 
(Ken Bl^fnchard's materials)2and goal setting. 
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VI, Variations 



a. Numbers: If you have more than 7 people you can: (i) run* more than 
one group simultaneously (have to have trained facilitator with each 
group), (2) add a few more roles (can get cumbersome), and (3) have 
others observe (good if you are worried about stress, can irun through it 
twice with "How else could it be done?" — need extra half hour) or, 
(4) have people pair up on roles, this can be very effective, need 
fairly comfortable group. 

b. Topics: We have seen this used where the person in the middle was 
an adolescent and the others were people concerned cibout her/him. 
These included mother, employer, boy friend, teacher, girl friend, 
father, etc. The person in the irdddle could be a support teacher who 
gets a lot of flack, a parent at a CET, anybody. Always try to select 
someone for the p-i-t-m who does not have that role in real life. 
>fore is learned » and it is less threatening. » 

Gordon, T. Teacher Effectiveness Training , McKay, 1974. 

Hersey and Blanchard. Management of Organizational Behavior , 
Prontice-Hall, 1977. 



PREPARED FOR THE HEC IN-SERVICE FACILITATORS WORKSHOP 
(The person-in-the-middle has planned this workshop) 
A proposal: STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 



April 6, 19/8 

All students will be released 
$1,000 
High School 

All system teachers and administrators 
Morning — 

"Every Teacher a -Reading Teacher," Dr. Elvira Tuttle, 
UMass, School of Education; author of I Never Learned 
'Til I Was 45 and Why and Even Your Cats Can Read, 

Afternoon — 

"State Mandated Programs," A three hour panel 
discussion featuring: 

Dr. Zeer Rocks (Moderator), State Department of 
Education Mailing Room. 

Freddie Fauntleroy, (Abused Child). 

Shake Mahan, State Representative and co-sponsor 
of 766,622,211,007,747,11011, and the B-1 Bomber. 

Maude Fibble, veteran of 20 years teaching ato^ 
Estes Kefauver Latin School. 

A REMINDER: This is a required in-service day. Attendance 
will be taken . 



WHEN: 
FULL DAY: 
COST : 
WHERE : 

PARTICIPANTS: 
SUBJECTS: 



One rosponsibility of the Ini5orvice Ccordinator is hep monitor the irr/ _ rp" tt 
the Inservice Facilitator Team prajr?jn and evaluate its off ^ctiv^.no-^'^. T'.^ 
Cooniinator should evaluate (1) the initial training of t'la t-aias •ird (2) 
ooerntion of the tecuus after training. 

Tb^ orioQry ourpose of program evaluation is to help the Coordinator r.ro.":<Je 
aoofwriate training, support, and consultation to \:he t-a^ns. ^.--ri^ition of -.r;n 
. training v/^rkshop is useful in planning later -Aor'Kshoos, and r.jr.intial^m "oi-ML-g 
the iirportance of evaluation. To sTappori: and o:)nsult viLh tJie ta^xTo aCt-.r initi-^l 
training, the Coordinator needs to be infor.'nr:^ about how the prograra is '^-^^g^^ 
iiTV)ie:a-ntc3d by tlie teams, what proble.TS tlv^y are t^xp-rioncing, and ^tiat -.ctLv'it i ?s 
!iave Ixjon inost successful. 

A sr^cond [xirpose of program evaluation is to irake an iniomxi decision ^->ojt 
.whether to continue and expand the program in subscqjeit yc-irs. A t:ni>^d r:jir:>ps3 is 
to provide inforration to the developers of the IFf pr>jra.n, vi^., -he :'i">-:hire 
Hiaucational Collaborative, to help them refine the nol^l md r-vise the tc^^.ning 
Tw^nual. 

^^/alaation can 'oe formal or Lnformal depending on local aiT.inistrauive r-rur, i-its 
.md the a*-.iience for the evaluation report. For exarple, ntore f«:rral jr.c -.-ir^s 
-^ijht be u^.*?d if the evaluation is intend^-d to justify the projr.n [o tlv- ^.r.^^^ol 
bo-ird than if it is only for the use of the Ca^rdinator in sa:>:^L vi_£i p3 i-'^^}r^^. 
The evaluation aatlincd here is design-a^J to serve as a fr^.r.-.ork for a r?r-al or^ 
informal .^vahiation. i^^/aluat ion questions are identified tajether with ^-o:c:^so. 
infonration for anow-ring them. E-v/aluation forra are providc-d whi-h can b^ is 
is or rJapb?^^ to mijet local needs. 

INITIAL 'TRAINING OF TEAMS 

•» 

p-/ aluation Quest ions 

•Anich of the eight coupetencies were addressed in the initial training vor<^ho:^s? 
vThat activities *^re used to develop the competencies? 
Hcv/ successful and useful were Lhe activities? 
Sources of Information 

1. Feedback Form ccrrpleted by participants at each workshop ^->3Ssion. (3^-3 ^t"-^:hx 
exa.Tple) 

2. r?X/aluation Form corrpleted by Coordinator and training team. (s;e d 
o xa-rple) 

TEAM OPERATION 

•J _ , 

Evaluation Q jestions - 

Are active team nneri:)ers representative of the schools' staff? 
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rnsorvice Facilitator Teairs --'vrojcxti ?V.il»ition p-ijo 2 



:;.,w r,nch and wtiat typ-^-s of insorvice is each team responsible for? 

•A-ait problems is each team having with internal organization and coranrunication? 

:Jow is e.^ich team assessing the inservice needs of tlie staff? 

liow is each team cannunicati ng with staff aboat inservice opportunities? 

•A-nat help does each team need in locating resources? vaiat resources can they share 
v;ith other teams? 

rs ^^ch team receiving adequate political siipport? If not, .vhat action is the t^:^ 
Liking? 

Mcw aio the teams evaluating the workshops? 

da.v successful were the workshops and courses planned? 

Arc there training needs that the teams cannot meet? 

Is the Advisory Council helping to resolve the teams' problems? 

Is the Inservice Coordinator helping to resolve the teams' problems? 

Sources of Infonratlon 

Information about these issues can be gather3d infor.rally via the .^visory Council 
m-eHnqs, maetings with individual teasns, ,and phona conversations or m^re forrrally 
via'..Taestionaires. The Coordinator should maintain sa«3 soct of written record or 
notes on a regular basis about the functioning of each team in r.^gard to tness ^ 
is-ues. Even for an informal evaluation, written records or not3s are i.tt-oruan., in 
identifying typical probleits, following up on attempts to solve problems, and 
planning program modifications. \: 

Records can be raintained fairly easily by starting a file for each team. Needs 
assassmsnt forms and results, evaluation forms and results, copies of statt 
comnonications; and so forth can be filed. Notes from meetings, pnone 
con^;ersations, and otter consultations about problems tlie team is experiencing can 
be filed together -^th the action taken on each problem. The inforrration m tne 
files can be used in writing periodic reports on the program. 

In addition, it is useful to conduct an annual survey of team netiiDers. The survey 
can 'oe accoiiplisned with written questionaire or a phone survey. Team rremrDers can 
be asked to rate cheir team on each of the eight competencies and to irake comments 
about successes and needs in regard to each conpetency. Team ma-ri^ers can also 
coTirent on the helofulness of the Advisory Council and the Coordinator in resolving 
probleas. The attached Survey of Team MeniDers can be us.3d as a ;nailed questionaire 
or a phone survey and can be adapted to local needs.. 

The chart on the following pages lists the evaluation questions together with 
possible sources of answers. 
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Evaluation Questions 



Are active ^ team nBirt^ers representative of 
the schools' staff? 

How much and what types of inservice is 
each team responsible for? 

What problems is each team having with 
internal organization and communication? 



How is each team assessing the inservice 
needs of the staff? 

How is each team communicating with staff 
about inservice opportunities? 

What help does each team need in locating 
resources? What resources can they share 
with other teams? 



fs each team receiving adequate political 
su[)porL? II: not, what action is tlie team 
taking? 

llo/ aro tlie teams evaluating the workshops 
they plan? 



Inservice Facilitator Teams — Program Evaluation page 



EVALUATION — TEAM OPERATION 



Information Sources 

iMaintain up-to-date roster of each team in file. 



Maintain a list of workshops, courses, and other inservice 
events planned by each team. File announcerents of sama. 

Information on problems can be obtained via m2etings 
pl)one conversations, and other consultations. >5otes should 
be maintained in each team file^ about problems encountered * 
and the action taken on each problem.* 
Annual survey of teajT^ iiBniDers. 

File the needs assessments instrumsnts usedjDy each team;? 
and the summaries of the results^ Annual survey of teams. 

File copies of announceiuints, newsletters , etc. 
Annual survey of teain numbers. j 

File notes on problems encountenad and actions taken. 
Develop and use a screening sheet for teams to use in 
sharing resources and "^rating the value of resources tried. 
(See booklet "Developing a Conputerized Kesource* Retrieval 
System.") Annual survey of team nBiibers. y 

File notes on probleii^s encountered and action .taken . 
Annual survey of team mambers. 



File copies of evaluation instruiTi2nts used by teams and* 
the sumtBries of results. Annual survey of teaa^s. 



I 



HcM successful ^vere the workshops and 
courses planned? 



Arer'the^e"traiaing needs that tlie teams 
cannot meet? What are the limitations? 

Is tlie Advisory Council helping tO' resolve 
the teams' problems? 




\ 
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Inservice Facilitator Teams — Progra^Ti Evaluation page 4 



File suraiviries oC evaluations conducted by teamo. 
(In addition, there are many possibilities for evaluating' 
the eeeectiveness of the inservice activities that 
require additional resources and expertise.) 



Notes of neetings and other consultations. 



Notes of Advisory Council reetings. Attendance at same. 
Annual survey of team nenbers. 

Notes of problems encountered by teams, action taken 
by Coordinator, and outcpn^s. Annual survey of teams. 
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EVALUATION FOW-l: 
■■'HELPING TEACHERS BHCOME JMSERVICE FW:iLrrATORS" 



/ 



The prinv-icV oucpose ot this Corm is to gather te&ihack frcn L>-^o?le v;iio have us^id 

insGcvice planning teams. Your cooperation in providing this mformtion will .r-.o 
.the developers -to improve and supplement future editions of t>ie ranual. 

In addition-, the process of coirpleting the form rray be useful bo you in plapr.lng to 
train additional teams.. 

Oirections ^ • 

Cofiwlete the identifying informatioij' at the bottom of this page. 

Each (>nye aMres.ses one of the eight coi(\.5etencies cover-^d in the m.invial. "'r '2.^ch 
caaxit-oncy , identify the activities from the manual that you us^d. r-'ake a brief 
co-najnts on the usefulness of each activity and any changes you would r3Cor-\->-»d. 
If you did not address a -particular coiipetency, siiiply write "none." 



At 'the bottom of each cage, please uv^tition other activities you us-ed that vare 
successful. If these activities are includ.2d in future editions, wa will give you 
credit. 



Identifying Information 
Name . 



Agency 



Address 



Phone ( ) 
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Evaluatp-on Form_^ 



HRrPTfsT, TEACHERS BECOME INSEIWICE FACILITATORS ~ page 2 



Competency: Team Building 



What activities from the mai^ual were 
used to develop this coirpet^ncy? 



How useful was this act ivity*?! What changes would you suggest? 

i . ' 



Note- md<e a separate page for each competency (analysis and goal setting, needs assessment, resource 
I^^gLX workshop management, communication with school community, polxtxcal survival. 



inservice theory) 



. I 

What other activities did you find especially successful? (Use the back of the sheet if necessary.) 
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9. Inservice Theory 



9. Inservice Theory 



Objective: to articulate the theore':ical basis for a 
successful inservice program. 



This chapter is at the end of. the manual, not because 
it is the least important, but because it offers an 
opportunity to review the other 7 skill areas. As we 
have stated in each chapter, part of the training in 
any skill is some spec'fic activity, discussion ol 
assignment; the other aspect of the training is the 
overall organization of the workshop series. Helping 
the team to articulate a theory of inservice education 
is an excellent example of these two aspects of 
training. We do plan some specific activities to help 
the team articulate their philosophy, but we also build 
our philosophy into evei*y aspect of the training 
program. c 

Over the years, our evaluations have indicated that the 
most sucessful teams have spent the time to develop a 
written Sjtatement of philosophy which they used in ' 
their planning and communication. It is hardly 
surprising that t.ams that know why they are planning 
projects are more effective than those teams that just 
want to "get something accomplished." 



OVERVIEW 



I 
I 



ERIC 



This chapter w.idl begin with a review of all the work 
the training staff has already done in helping the 
teams develop a theoretical basis for their inservice 
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program. There are additional activities which can be* 
used during the final session, or can be slipped in to 
earlier sessions if you prefer. Vve think that 
, articulating an inservice philosophy is too important 
to be allowed to be boring. There is no reason why the 
activities can't be fun, non-threatening and creative. 
We have includ^j two examples of the brainstormed lists 
that our teams have developed. Your teams will 
probably add many more characteristics that we forgot. 
We also have included a fairly extensive bibliography 
since the next logical step for the teams, and the 
training staff, is to keep informed about staff 
development theory. 



ACTIVITIES 



Although we put off formal consideration of philos<S?phy 
to the fin^l session^ there are a number of activities 
incori5orAi ting inservxce theory in each of the preceding 
days . 



Day 1: As you may remember our first activity (Chapter 
3) waa to brainstorm a list of descriptors of good and 
bad inservice.^ (Someti.iies this is sent out in a letter 
before the workshops; soinetimes it is done during the 
first few minutes of the first session.) The 
descriptors which are pulled from this list are, of 
^course, the beginning of a philosophic statement. We 
have included two examples in this chapter (pp.**-**) 
to give you an idea of what the teams will generate. 

The Force Field Analysis and Goal Setting 
exercises (Chapter 3) are, of course, exercises in 
articulating phi],osophy. Some teams will spend time 
discussing the theoretiaal framework of their goals 
without any prompting from the training team. Most 
teams will assume they are operating from a common 
philosophic base until you ask them at the last session 
to write it- down. (There is no reason to assume that 
the team shares the same educational philosophy. 
However, we have found that team members are more 
likely to agree on an educational philosophy for adults 
than they would 'oe if theyl^ere asked to develop one 



for their students.) The concrete orientation of the 
Force Field and Goal Setting exercises keep the team 
moving forward without getting bogged down in verbiage. 

The assignment to develop a needs assessment 
strategy also' requires that the team think about their 
assumptions about inservice. The types of questions 
they ask and the method they use for asking them are 
clear statements to t he staf f of what the team 
believes. If the team ha^ not come to an agreement 
about its own philosophy, the needs assessment will 
either produce a mixed message (which, will turn 
everyone off), or will reflect the philosophy of the 
sub-committee who wrote ic (which will turn the rest of 
the team off) . 

Day 2': The locating of appropriate resources (Chapter 
b) , the team building activities (Chapter 2) and 
communication strateu ies" (Chapter 7) are excellent 
examples of ways in which the structure of the training 
workshops helps articulate our philosophy of inservice.. 
In the cross team task of listing resources, we rely on 
the skills of the learners and provide a 
non-threatening structured opportunity for the 
participants to share information and develop respect 
for each'other. In helping the team practice good 
team organizational skills (team roles, problem solving 
techniques) , we demonstrate our belief that the 
learners need to practice new skills in a supportive 
environment and that structured peer evaluation is a 
powerful skill building tool. The task of developing a 
communication instrument is a serious task that is fun 
to do. AS the teams compete for the best strategy, 
some wonderfully creative ideas develop. One of the 
most useful activities the team can do is to develop a 
logo for itself. Good logos are visual statements of 
the philosophy and purpose of the group. 



Day 3: The process of learning workshop management is, 
essentially, an exploration of adult learning. There 
are a few of us who cling stubbornly to the belief that 
adult learning processes are not different from child 
learning processes, barring the very earl^ 
developmental stages; and, .in our more depressed moods, 
we so.Tietimes' woncJer about those. However, it is much 
less threatening to focus on ad-ult learning behaviors 
during this training series. If some of the 
participants transfer the adult learning processes to 
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children there are a few of us who will be cheering. 

One of the activities recommended for the team in 
Chapter 6 is to develop a consultants' packet. Part of 
this packet is a statement of team philosophy. If the 
team does not develop this during the third session, it 
would be a' good activity for the fourth day. 



Day 4; All the activities associated with political 
survival (Chapter 8) involve inservice philosophy. The 
per son-in-the-middle finds himself or herself ' defending 
the team's activity by describing "what we were trying 
to do." As soon as the other role players run out of 
^team on the personal inconven iences aseoc iated with 
the day, they too are arguing philosophy , ^ "what we 
really need is...." All the political survival 
strategies developed by teams start with some 
assumptions about the purpose of the team. 



Additional activities which can be planned to help the 
teams articulate an inservice philosophy are: 



1. Set up a display area where the teams can post the 
completed Force Field Analaysis, Goals List, Logo, 
Consultant Packet and Needs Assessment. It is 
obviously important that these be attractively 
presented (remember that communication skills are 
important.) You, will have to choose between offering 
typing and duplicating services to the teams to help 
them accomplish this task or having them do all the 
production of their own. The advantage of the latter 
is that they will have learned what resources are 

available in their own system(s) to help them in the © 
future . 

2. Have a lending library at each workshop. Spend a 
few minutes each session giving a brief oral review of 
a few of the most important books. Encourage 
participants to borrow them by having them give the 
reports, or rewarding them for reading them in some 
way. There is an extensive bibliography at the end of 
this chapter. 
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3. As part of each session's evaluat ion , ^ask - 
participaiTts to list briefly the components of their 
inservice philosophy. By the fourth session, it should 
.be fairly easy for each team to write a statement. 

4. If you have not Hsed the ~cl)rfsrensus--decisionr-making 
model, or even if you have, review the rules with the 
teams then give them the task of developing a 
philosophic statement using that approach." This would 
be a good review of the entire problem-solving process 
and a good final activity. Make sure the resulting 
philsophies are not lost. Either collect the 
statements for typing and distribution or, at least, 
make copies of e^ch statement for your own files. If 
you are going to work with the teams in the future, 

•this will be a wonderful way to review their work with 
-th^m later. If will also provide ideas for future 
teams when they have to deyelop such statements. 

5. Share the statement which the training team has 
developed with the participants. (We assume that the 
training team has such a statement. If you do not, you 
lose one turn and will have to .Jive forever with the 
knowledge that you failed to model the skills which you 
were trying to teach the inservice teams.) Ask them to 
comment on it directly, or use it as part of the 
evaluation process by listing the components of the 
stateiT.ent on the left-hand side and asking che 
participants to describe how the training team has 
demonstrated, or failed to demonstrate, each component 
during the workshops. This a good activity for the 
third session so that the results can be distributed 
and discussed at the last session. 
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HEC INSEKYICE FACILITATOR'S WORKSHOP. JAJIUARY 26. 1978 
compiled by ^:ary Lou Cutter 

Results of ths. Prg-t^orkshop Quescionnaire 
How does your team define inservice? 

Inservlce is a bridge between good teachers and good teach^'ng. heloing 
teachers becorrc better suited professionally and acadenicdily to reet tns 
needs of aU the children. 

Staff iwproverent for better teaching regarding students. Activities whic 
address educational (t^atters. 

Activities ainu;d at increasing competencies for on-the-job perforrnar.ee. 
Protjwis meeting the needs of teachers in our syste'?. 

Learning experiences designed to rrcet the expressed needs of teachers in t 
district. 

Services provided in the school frsirwork for staff developntent, 

Cealiog v/»th professional in:provenTent and a T'^r".; of in^oro/ing scnool 
efficiency. 

What are the best things that can haopcn during an inservice activity? 
Enthusiasm dove 1 coed: 

Higher teicncr roralc. ' 
Staff shares •<nowle(lge. 
Active invoivenent. 

Awareness in particular areas developed. 

Learn scrrothing adaotable to one's situation. 

Av/areness of other programs within the district developed 

Drav;s attention to the process of education (introspection). 

Teachers gaining new knowledge and the ir^aAS to ijrplenienc this kncwledge. 

Learning takes place v/here needs are ret and new interests -re "developed. 
People enjoying inservice and going away s^tisified wanting rore inservice 

People fTotivated enoug.h to develoo more effective teaching rrethcds. 
Teachers gaining specific ideas, directions, and/O'^ sources. 
Useful inforiration being taken by participants sucn as techniques, ficts. 
concepts, handouts, kits, etc. 

« 

Sharing conff«)n problems, planning long range curriculup. 

Concepts presented are translated from educational jarccn into ooeraticna'l 

procedures. 

What are the woHtt things that can happen during an inservice activity? 

The ooposite of all the things listed in the previous question. 
Frustration due to poor planning or inadequate prograf?s. 
No follov/*up programs. 




Apathy. 

Lack of (TOtivation. 
ComploinlnQ. 

Sleeping or clock watching. 

Neootive feelings. 

Divisions created within the staff. 

^ Oorlng waste of time where participants don't have the chance to take an 
active part. 

Looking ridiculous In front of peers* 
Getting Information you already have. 
Having Intelligence insulted by poor presentations. 

People's tijr-e and talents are wasted. *^n,«^ 
Resources and talents within the district are not realized or utilized. 
Vlhat-is offered-ls not appropriate to the learners' needs or Interests. 
"Having Inservlce just for the sake of having inservice.'* 

Tell briefly If your team is just beginning, or has been established awhile, 
and what kinds of activities the team has been .involved^n. 

Just beginning.. ...need to assess needs. 5 teams. 
Just beginning, have assessed needs. 1 tean 

Staff Is reorganizir.g with new rrc.'nbers. 1 tean ^ , - . , .^.w , 
Beginning team even thougn inservice has been ofrercd for 2 years, witn a 
staff developn^nt tear identifying nee'Js and how tney will be ^'^t, 
^Looking for available resources. 

What is tne most important thing that you hope to learn during these worxshops? 

The kinds of programs which have r,et with success ; 
Ways to make our faculty more responsive to inser/ice. 

How to organize and facilitate workshops that will meet the needs of our staff. 
Resources, materials and people. 

How to produce an effective program- 

How to rrake inservice irore relevant. ... 
• How to help teachers realize the value of inservice, that we are providing 
sor:ething they can use. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

How to make inservicfe an active learning experience where teachers discover 

and create. > , . ♦..^v,^^^ 

How to create a rodel which will mak--^ inservice attractive to teachers. 
How to develop enthusiasn and coopeative spirit, amongst the staff. 
How* to evaluate the needs of the staff. 
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ZNSEmCE: WEAT SHOOID IX BE? 



Visualise a good inservlcc prograQ. Tftiat la going on in tha toom? 

How can you ctll ic la ■uccesaful? 

• ««p«oplt ara alarc, lncerestad» aalclng (^uattiona 

. • .dl^Tisiion j^a oa;. Involvad, twor-way, high intaraction,- excitement; 

noisy place ^ 
• . . pertlcipanti see real need, have lUka in outcotaa 

.everyone enthutieicic» purpoaaful activity^ poiitiye attitudei 
•< .participants are sharing inforoatlon, utilizing each other ai resources 
...active participation and involvement (can be In tha form of listening, 

•peaking, writing, etc.) ^ ^ 

\..good feedback from participants 

...positive feeling that a lot la being offered and that it is beneficial 

. . .hands on, cake it, take it ^ . \ 

...presenters prepared with infonaation relevant to audience \ 
...not idealistic but useable informtion 
. . .neaningful naterlals are being studied, evaluated 

...questions tre presented, worthwhllo answers being formulated by the group 

...problem solving approach 

...rooms divided into soall working groups 

. . .oovetncnC within and between groups; doing rather than sitting 
. . .well planned 

...Inservlce staff working, participatinR, observing, modeling 

...workshops - opportunity to learn nw; classroom ideas by style of workshop 

. . . teacher oriented 

...working toward a conaon goal 

...variety of approaches, learning styles, individualized 

...results can be translated into better programming for kids 

. . .infortvaclon given is utilized, follow-up ultimately determines success 

...compiling of useful Information into a format that wUl facilitate 

retrieval of information later (during sessions, nota-taklnfi, jotting down 

of ideas) 

Visualize a poor inservice program. Ifliat ia" going on in the room? 

How can you tell it is not successful? 

...people are correcting papers^ knitting, not attending 

...people talking at, not to, each other 

...silence, sh\ffflinSt yawning, restlesmeis 

. ..dock watching, urgency to get prograa over, leaving early 

...boredom, disinteraated 

...feeling that program is inappropriate for their classroom, irrelevant 

reluctance to partake in further sessions 
...not asking for clarification 
•..talking about unrelated issues 

... disinterest t/ritten on the faces, the "Ist's get it over with" look over 
heads 

• « . unco ope rativa, ar^ser 

...p^ple aittlng, someone lecturlns, straight rowe of chairs, inappropriate 

facility # 
. . .sxpansl^/e materials being focused on ^ 
...handouts which vUl never be read 
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lojgrvlct; What Should It B#? P*6* 2 

• ••on« •xp€rt 

«..D0 vay of, lnvoXvl%s P«rticlptnt8 

3* Whtt is the purpose of •Q\la««rvlc« procratm? 

• ..prtscnt challenges and nev ideas to be studied by cetchert/ 

• ..•timulate thinkinc, expote ptrticipanti to new ideas, > techniques, even new 

eo«as 

• ..Increaee knowledge of srems of conpetcnce; inform, guide, direct, broaden 

horizons 

...lesm new techniques, new spprosches to old problems, improve perfonasnct 

• ..strencthsn present ekllle 

• ••isrprove, upgrade comp«tcnclee of participants * ' 
• » 

• A.learn about new resources » probleo solve together, share ideas 

.share* groups* &hllls 

• •.meet needs of paj^icipants 

...oeet identified needs, special needs of participants 

• •.ongoing ^TpQtia to meet the needs of lhi6~'«chool coaswalty 

• «. create better learning environment for stiidcnts 

• ••develop meaningful programs for the classroom 

• •.follow u:> vlth consulting progran 

• ••address problems in curriculum or related areas 

• ••result in bectar aducation for students 



4^ Other thoughts on inservice? Any characteristics it must liave, oust not have? 

• •.chance for everyone to exchange ideas, strategies 

• ••involve all levels of school population/levels of expertise 
• • •school-based 

• •.participants involved with content and each o^JSSS;^ 
.••material for participants \ 
« •.variety of format or activities j 

• ••no bull shit « quality level must be high / 
••.meaning for participants v/ 

• ••relevancy for system, to everyday jsituikMon 

• •.design to meet needs of participanca^ not all people with one activity 
• • •activity oriented ^ 

•••involve participants in planning 

• ••quality, not quantity, .of inservice days the Issue 
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ADDITIONS' TO BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Most of this bibliography was prepared by Mason Bunker and Mcrrita 
Hruska in" 1978. Books which have appeared since then include; 



Beegle, Charles W. and Roy A. Edelfelt. Staff Development; Staff 
Liberation . Washington, D. C; Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1977. 

Variety of articles on the design of inservice programs. 
Lots of gQod ideas. 



JBunker, R. Ma&on and Merrita Hruska. "Developing a Network of 

Secondai/y Teachers Through a Teacher Center", The Developer . 
Natural .Staff Development Council, Vol. I, Number I. 

• » - • - 

pi lion -Peter son, Betty. Staff Developuient/Organizat^jpnal 

Development . Washington, D. C; Association for Supervision 
and Cur>riculum Develppment, 198 . 

\ 

Excellent \review of role of organizational development 
theory ijn the practice of inservice (Chapter 3). Also 
intriguing ch.ipter on adult developmental stages which opens 
up thou^^ands of questions about meeting staff needs (Chapter 
2 J, Chapters by Bruce Joyce excellent and bibliographies 
good. » 



Freire, Paulo. . Pedagogy of the Oppressed. ' Seabury, i970. 

Pro|bably the most influ^ential book educational 
p^iilosophy of the past 25 years. Slow reading. 

Uersey, Paul and Kenneth H. Blancharci. Management ^of; 

Organizatiqnal Beh>£^;ior . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; 
Prenticfe-Hall, Inc., 1977. * ^ 

First chapters not so interesting, rest* intriguing-inter- 
esting J,ay to look at inservice through management /leader ship 
lens . ' ; 

Joyce, Brucei. ''What Research Says About Inservice Education", / 
(Casseftt tap^). j 
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Casual presentation 'but worth all the "you knows" to 
hear his^odel-of effective^ inservice programming. 



Knowles, M. The Adult Learner: A Neglected Species, Houston, 
Texas, Gulf, 1978, • » 

Very good', although the ch'aprer on^a'darr^re^rning in 
Dillon-Peterson, by Richard H. Beats and Kenneth R. Howey . 
suggests a more innovative (approach. 

^' Quality^Practices in Inservice Education", Quality Practices 

.* T^sjc Force of Natural Inservice Network, Indiana University > 

mp. 

l4 Attractive and easy to use phamphlet which is an^excelleitt 
suiKmary of the characteristics of effective Inservice. Very 
inexpensive, can be ordered in quantity from N. I •N School 
^ of Education, 2853 Sast Tenth Street, Bloomington, Indiana, 
^ 4/405, (8 12; 337-2/34. 

* 

Rubin, Louis, ed. - The In-service Ecucation of Teachef^l/ Trends, 
Processes, and Prescriptions. Boston: Allyn^ and /Bacon, ♦ 
Inc., 19/8. ' 

Rubin is well known^in inservice writing. Good review 
with emphasis on the relationship of resource to the class- 
room. 



Sergiovanni, T.J. Professional Supervision for Professional 
Teachers . ASCD, '1975 . 

, i 

Discusses' the relatioijship between supervision and 

inservice. 



Strokes , Shari . School abased Staff Support Team$; A Blueprint 

fori Action. Indiana University, National Inservice Network, 
.981. 

'Although this Task Force report focuses on Special 
Education^c^rvice Teams, the review of teacher-administrator 
team potential* is very good. ^ 



Verduin, John R., Jr., Harry G. Miller and Charles El Greer. 

Adults Teaching Adults. Austin, Texas: Learning Concepts, 
i977 .' ^ 
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Useful as introduction or quick revie.w. Most of concepts 
familiar to teachers. 

There has been a revolution in the world of information 
retrieval. If you have access to a microcomputer which has 
accoustical coupling capabilities, or a computer terminal, or a 
library with a computer terminal, you can use one of a number of 
electronic data base systems which will keep you up-to-date on 
writings in inservice (indeed in anything). We use the Lockheed 
Dialog Data Base System which has over 100 data bases, of which 
one is ERIC. For those of us whose greatest moment was getting 
Unlimited access to the library stacks, this new electronic search 
process is a variation on heaven. 



Annotated Bibliography * 
Processes and Practices for Staff Development 



Brairaner, Lawrence, M. The Helping Relationship Pr ocess and 
Skills , Prentice-Hail, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1973. 

The basic purpose of the book is to describe a helping 
process and to provide a "road map" for helpers as a 
guide in thinking through some relevant principles, 
skills, and research. BrammerVs premise is that most- 
human needs "can be and have been met by non-specialist 
people-helpers. 'This volume provides them with a 
framework in which helping functions can be viewed- 
Basic communication skill improvement is emphasized 
' with the focus largely on the helper's task of developing 
intO' a more aware and effective person. 

Bunker, R. Mason. "Beyond Inservice - Toward Staff Renewal", 
monograph (1976). Journal of Teacher Education . Vol.23, 
March, 1977, pp 31-34. 

A close look at a staff renewal program for junior 
high school teachers and administrators is provided in 
this monograph. The author uncovers a set of beliefs^ 
and assumptions about scaff development, and then 
describes activities and learning experiences which 
were provided to be' consistent with those beliefs. 
The participants in these workshops are developing 
their own curriculum for and with their children in 
this urban school with the aid .of an inservice team 
who are committed to helping this staff become self- 
directive. 

Combs, Arthur, W. , Avila , D.S. , and Purkey, W.W. Helping 
Relationships , Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1971. 

Combs and his associates have long been examining 
healthy human beings and effective human relations. 
In this book, they provide a philosophical and psy- 

* Bunker, R. Mason and Hruska, Merrita. "Processes and 
Practices, for Staff Development: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. In Touch . School of Education, Univ. of Mass., 
Vol. VII, 'no. 2, Spring 1978, pp. ^ 
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chological base for understanaxng and designing 
helping relationships. This book is-- an invaluable 
aid to all helpers (parents, children, ' teachers, 
administrators, inservice educators). The authors' 
definition of learning as the discovery of personal 
meaning anjd the con-commitant strategies suggested to 
helpers have been extremely useful to teadhers and 
administrators who are designing, implementing, and 
evaluating inservice programs, 

CombS/ Arthur ^. ; Richards, Anne Cohen; and Richards, Fred. 
Perceptual Psychology; A Humanistic Approach to the 
Study of Persons > Mew York: Harper and Row, 1976. 
(First printed in 1959 under the ^ title Individual 
Behavior; . A Perceptual Approach to Behavior. ) 

Fifteen years after the first statement of perceptual 
psychology by Donald Snygg and Arthur Combs activity 
within the field (such as the refinement of old con- 
cepts and the development of new concepts) has made 
necessary the extension and development of the per- 
ceptual approach to behavior. Two new understandings 
which have influenced the updating of the earlier 
works include: (1) Perceptual psychology is not just 
the study of the internal lives of persons or the 
study of behavior; it is the study of persons and (2) 
Perceptual psychology is both product and process of 
the humanistic movement. 

Edelfelt, R.A. and Johnson, Margo (Eds.). Rethinking 

Inservice Education ,. Washington, DC: N^E.A. # 1975* 

The editors have collected articles on inservice 
education from a wide range of practitioners including 
teachers and administrators • From the writings came 
a number of ideas and suggestions for rethinking 
and renewing inservice education. A concise historical 
perspective is provided. Issues and problems are 
uncovered and challenging ideas and recommendations ar 
made . 

Especially useful to designers of inservice programs 
should be the nearly thirty recommendations which came 
out of a two-and-a-half day workshop on Reconceptualizmg 
Inservice Education, 

Henry, N.B. (EdJ. Inservice Education for Teachers 

Supe rvisors , a nd Admi nist rators . Fifty-sixtn Yearbook 

of the National SocietyTor the Study of Education, 19o7. 

^ i 
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This book will be useful to those who need to know the 
history and development of inservice education in this 
country up to 1956. Sections of the work deal with 
various roles and programs which have developed through 
the middle of this century. It provides^ a concise 
record of what has been the condition of inservice 
education, and suggests directions for the development 
of programs in the future. 

Hruska/ Merrita. "Reconceptualizing Inservice Education: 
A Teacher Designed Staff Development. Program. " 
Ed.D. dissertation, University of Massachusetts, 1977. 

This recently completed doctoral dissertation presents 
a conceptual framework and a design framework for a 
comprehensive program of staff development. A 
conceptual framework based on the research and experiences 
of humanistic educators and psychologists is offered 
to provide a scheme for changing inservice as it 

exists traditionally. A process model a secondary 

staff development project-— is presented to document 
step-by-step nractices consistent with the conceptual 
framework. By tracing the progress of this project 
the study offers information to those wishing to 
develop, implement, and/or evaluate changes in their 
inservice teacher education programs. 

IDEA Series 

"A five year study of educatioiial change and school 
improvement was conducted by IDEA,-. the Institute for 
Development of Educational Activities, in Southern i^Ialif- 
orhia. Eighteen school districts were formed into the 
"League of Cooperating Schools" to help the schools- to 
help themselves. The projected outcome was to' help them 
realize that their success was due to their own efforts 
and abilities and not to outside expertise. This school 
based effort to cope more productively with certain pro- 
blems in educational- improvement is summarized in a series 
of documentary films and extensively discussed m detail 
in the following volumes: 

Mary M. Bent?en and Associates, Changing Schools; 
The Magic Feather Principle , N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1974. . 

Carmen M. Culver and Gary J. Hoban, &ds.. The Power 
to Change; Issues for the Innovative Educator, 
N.y.: McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

f4 
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John I. Goodlad/ The Dynamics of Educational Cfiange : 
Toward Responsive Schools / N.Y.: - WcGraw-Hili/ 1975.^ 



David A. Shiman/ Carmen M. Culver/ Ann Liebermann/ 
eds«-v Teachers.^n Individualization; The Way We 
Do It / N.Y. : McGraw-Hill/ 1974 • 

Kenneth A. Tye, Jerrold M. Novotney, Schools in 
Transition; The Practitioner as Change Agent / 
N.Y.; McGraw-Hill/ 4975. 

Richard C. Williams / Charles C. Wall/ W. Michael 
Martin/ Arthur Berchin/ Effecting Organizational 
Renewal in Schools A Social Systems Perspective/ 
N.y.; McGraw-Hill,' 1974. 

Lawrence, Gordon. Patterns 'of Effective Inservice 

Education , Tallahassee, Florida: Florida Educational 

Research and Development Program, 1974. 

■* « * 

A comprehensive review of research in insetvice 
education programs completed in .1974 for the Floirda 
Department of Education. Ninety-seven studies pf 
inservice programs were analyzed according to 
fifteen variables. The programs were also analyzed 
according to seven dichotomous approaches to the 
management of inservice activities. Some clear 
patterns were identified that seem to reflect 
trends in the field which show that differences ia 
materials/ procedures, designs and settings are 
associated with differences in effectiveness. 

Marshall, Sybil. Adventure in Creative Education , New York: 
Pergamon Press, Inc., 1968V 

Tjiis delightful bo/;k describes Marshall ' s experience 
in providing inse^^ice education for a group of 
teacher^ and admiriistrators. In her attempt to 
release their individual potential for being and 
becoming, she provides them with learning experiences 
which lead them to self-discovery and away from the 
bind of the externally prescribed curriculum. 
Through these inservice activities, these educators 
become freer to develop curriculum with and for 
their children. ' 

Milhollan, Frank and Forisha, Bill E. From Skinner to 

Rogers; Contrasting Approaches to Educ a tion . Lincoln,^ 
Nebraska ; Professional Educators Publications, Inc., 
1972. 




The primary thrust of this book is the presentation 
of two strongly divergent philosophical and psycho- 
logical ^ewpoints of man. The writings of B.F. 
Skinner and Carl R. Rogers are selected as repre- ^ 
sentative of the two views-. The explicit and implicit 
philot;ophical assumptions which characterize each 
view are presented as well as the conditions of 
learning compatible with epich. model and the educational 
implications of each position. If readers evaluate 
their own positions with regard to these contrasting 
views, a- sense- of direction will be provided for 
developing a framework to assist in organizing edu- 
, cational principles and' practices^. 

Rogers, Carl R. Freedom to Learn , Chas. E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio, .1969- 

Rogers relies upon the potentiality and wisdom of 
the human 'being to bring about "desparately" needed 
changes in education. The volume is divided into - 
fivfe sections with the first two supplying practical' 
suggestions for teachers for experimentation with „ . 
classes. Section three provides .some of the conceptual 
basis for such experimentation. The fourth part 
explores thie personal and philosophical basis and 
ramifications of the whole approach. Bringing 
about self-directed change in an educational 
system and the beginnings of the implementations fo 
a program -are emphasized in the final section. ■<3? 

Rubin. L.J. (Ed.). Improving Inservice Education , Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1971. v, 
"This book offers an overview of the programs of 
proffessional growth, and attempts (a) to provide an 

^under:sia.ndingi:0:£ ^^f-^^I^^I^'^l^iL'^^-^ .conditions which 

are pre-requisites for" professional development ^ and 
(b) to provide curriculum workers with a deeper 
insight into the connections between a course of 
study and the teacher who translates it into reality, 
(in Edelfelt, 1975.; p. 11) 

Sarason, Seymour B. The Culture of the School and the 

Problem of Change , ' AXlyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, 19 /i. 

Sarason chooses to examine the school culture via the 
helping relationships. The recurring theme in this 
book is - the more things change the more they remain 
the same." The book is devoted in part to trying to 
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explaia why this is so. Early chapters ol^cuss the 
difficulty in comprehending the^'distinguishing 
characteristics of schools- in regard to how they 
change. An ecological way of diescribing schools 
with an emphasis on the importance of viewing the 
school culture without preconceptions and implicit 
values is presented. A discussion of the^ problems 
of teachers and principals and their expected roles 
is illustrated through a description of the Dewey 
School at the University of Chicago. Real events 
and situatiorfs are-' used to illustrate -ideas and 
concepts. 

Schuraer, A.B. "An Educational Change Model: Preservice- 

Inservice Continuum." Ed.D. dissertation, University 
of Massachusetts, 1973. 

The Integrated Day Program at the University of 
Massachusetts is described as an exemplary model 
of a preseirvice-inservice linked teacher education 
approach. The study documents three years during 
which the program was designed, .implemented, and 
evaluations begun. The program is a collaborative 
between University and public school people in which 
shared decision-making is emphasized at all levels. 
Both preservice teacher education and staff develop- 
ment activities occur on campus and in the field. 
All participants are involved in a move toward 
developing more open, integrated ways of working with 
one another and with children. 

Welles, Linda. "An Approach to Inservice Growth for 
Teachers." Ed.D. dissertation, University of 
Massachusetts, 1975. ^ 

In this study, the Integrated Day Inservice Program 
at the School of Education, University of Massachusetts 
is- described- as an -exemplar .of a collaboratively 
planned and managed part-time inservice degree 
program. The author has established a set of 
guidelines for effective inservice derived from 
the literature on the helping professions, inservice, 
staff development, and organisational development. 
The case study provides a clear picture of the aim, 
activities, and experiences these inservice teachers 
and University staff have planned cooperatively. 
The aim of this program is toward staff ..renewal and 
self -direct ion. 
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Avila, Donald L. ; Combs, Arthur -W. ; and .Purkey, William W. 
The Helping Relationships Sourcebook . Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975. 

Beegle, Charles W. and Edelfelt, Roy A., eds.. Staff 
Development: Staff Liberation. Washington, DC: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1977. 

Eiben, R. and Milliren, A. Educationa l Chajn^ej A . 
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sity Associaties., 1976. 
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Maslow, Abraham. Toward a Psychology of Being. New 
York: Van Nostrand Rainnold, 1952. 
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Education Sourcebook . Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall , Inc., 1975. 

Skeele, Jennifer, ed. Kaleidoscope 19— Inservic5 
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Department of Education— Bureau of Curriculu.-n ,^ 
Services, Fall 1977. 

Wann, T.W., ed. ' Behaviorism and Phenomer.olocy : 
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HAWPSHlRE/EDUCATldNAL^COLLABOKATI-Vt; 
ItiSERViCE SERIES 

The. N.;Ei,Wi :Bl4J€i Bpo.k of Nutribi on:? Education 

Developed, by Grahby an^-THa^aey teachers, .noicirition 
activities grades,; 2-rl2. Al-^^a accoinpanyiny guide to 
re.sources. The N.E.'A. Kaihbow- oii-sR^sources Book. SylO.OU 
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#2 Developing Energy Education Curriculum 

Introducing energy education in the curriculum. 
Methods for o.r.gahiziny iriservice worKsUoniif locatiiig 
resources., using al-ternatrva energy models.. ^5^00- 

\ 

Wut-ritiQh and Vou in- a Month ot Two 

Hundreds of ideas in 'elehientary ■ni>fcr-i,tion <iducation 
curriculum, devttloi^ed by South Hac(ley teachers. VH.UU 

H Producing a Small Nonprofit Newsletter 

Practical information on publishing nev/Sletter-f - - 
including, job responsibiM ties , graphics, ^J.«you.t, 
budgeting and printing. $5.0U • 

* 

#S Developing, a Computerized pespurce Retrieval Bystua 

i 

Methods tor developing manucil or coiu^UUx^r i <;eu resource 
£ i 1 i ncj ~^sy s t ^-*--^^tP ^ 

jf6 Helping Teachers Become.- ;,nse;rvic^ taciiitotor=. 

Training manual foi! insorvicu facilitator ueaias 
including skills,, training activities, dJ.scus:3ion 
guides. Handouts and bibl iograpliies. $l^.Uii 
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